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Tuey Fry Toceruer 


AT HIGH ALTITUDES —six or seven miles up— oxygen lodav. this medical and engineering knowlede: 


and men must fly together. With oxygen, a plane's crew oxvgen ts giving all our fighters a better chance of con 
ean live for hours at creat heights. ine home. Oxveen also is being used for treating pneu- 

lo help vuarantee safety. flving oxvgen must he es. mona and feor shor k due lo wounds. burns. myuries 
pecially dry. There must not be even so much as a tiny or following surgery. 


drop of moisture present to freeze and cut off the life- 


Vilitary and civilian pivs 
1, which is published 
Medical knowledge of oxvgen was established long eer Pape ee 


giving supply of oxygen. 


oxygen. There is no obligation. 


before high-altitude flying became so important. 


Through scientific research, physicians had found how SAIL-OUT OXYGEN CYLINDER 


much oxygen the body needs and what happens when « ; 

there isn't enough. They found at what altitudes sup- \v 

plementary oxygen becomes necessary and how to ad- 

minister it. Jaa ge oa 


Co-operating with these scientists, THE LInpE AIR 
Propucts Company did much to encourage these / 


investigations. Lone before the war. this UCC Unit 


Oxygen carried here. 


had so mastered the techniques of oxygen production 


Recharging a plane’s oxygen system 


that even its oxvgen for industry met the established from cylinders Oxygen brea 
through “pip 


requirements of purity for human consumption, 


BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 
30 East 42nd Street [Ta New York 17, N.Y. 


Principal Units in the United States and their Products 
ALLOYS AND METALS CHEMICALS INDUSTRIAL GASES AND CARBIDE PLASTICS 
Flectro Metallurgical Company Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation The Linde ir Product« Company Bakelite Corporation 


Haynes Stellite Company ELECTRODES, CARBONS AND B/ TTERIES The Oxweld Railroad Service Company Plastics Division of Carbide 


Lnited States Vanadium Corporation National Carbon Company, Inc The Prest-O-Lite Company, Ine Carbon Chemicals Corpo 


NOW, MORE THAN EVER- 


“THERE ARE MORE GOOD REASONS 
FOR BUYING WAR BONDS 
THAN FOR BUYING ANY SINGLE THING 


EVER OFFERED TO THE AMERICAN PEOPLE” 


BUY BONDS ...AND HOLD THEM 


BANKERS [RUST COMPANY 


“tsk, tsk, pulse 


Lirr_e wonder that some boilers, 
turbines and generators are get- 
ting tired and run down. They 
have been the shock troops of 
the battle of production .. . 
operating extra shifts with less 
time out for maintenance. This 
almost continuous use has mul- 
tiplied the chances of accidents. 

Yet your existing power equip- 
ment may not be replaceable for 
a long time. It must serve you re- 
liably during the war and through 
the early phases of the highly 
competitive post-war period. 
That is why the protective fea- 
tures of insurance with Hartford 
Steam Boiler offer such timely 
help today. They can help you 
with the important responsibility 
of taking care of what you have. 

With good reason, Hartford 


very irregular” 


holds first place among power- 
plant insurers. Its engineers, in- 
spectors and underwriters are 
backed by the wide experience 
their company has acquired in 
77 years of concentration on this 
one specialized line. Hartford has 
by far the largest field staff de- 
voting full time to power-plant 
inspection—helping to prevent 
accidents before they can occur. 
Their maintenance advice has 
often added years to the service- 
able life of costly installations. 
With offices located in every part 
of the nation, these men are near 
when you need them. 

Your agent or broker can tell 
you more about 
what Hartford 
services Can mean 
to your plant. 


The Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and Insurance Company 
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ASHINGTON BULLETIN 


smpaign Plank 


Roosevelt is under way again, with 
team up for another campaign and a 
purth term. 
py announcing this week that Rus- 
Britain, and China have been in- 
‘ed to discuss a U.S. proposal for a 
vied and strengthened League, he 
; made “internationalism” a major 
unk in the Democratic platform. (lor 
nore on the platforms, see page 15.) 
By presenting his plan to the voters 
bn 2 bipartisan basis, he has given the 
Republicans the option of indorsing it, 
\,.. Mibu removing “internationalism” as a 
ampaign issue. If they want to fight 
+ out, after sampling the country’s 
action, he will meet them squarely on 
hat issue. 
Twenty-five years ago Woodrow Wil- 
n took much the same position—but 
ith a difference. Wilson himself made 
he League the issue in the Democratic 
latform in 1920. Roosevelt is chal- 
enging the Republicans to make it the 


yssue. 


tid to Willkie Republicans 


In setting this strategy, the Demo- 
tic chief is deliberately tossing out 
¢ hottest potato he can find to burn 
- Maqge-O.P. fingers that are striving to sew 
the rip between Willkie’s “One 
Van ViWorld” and middle western reserve 
Joh Bibout foreign commitments. His inter- 
shinougmmmational plank is obviously designed to 
pon aw Willkie adherents away from a 
Can Dewey candidacy. 


i aultst e 


ark, H Roosevelt’s decision to convene the 
a nference on international monetary 
St. Lomstabilization July 1 is part of his plan 
to put bold emphasis on his intentions 
in the field of foreign policy. 

Many political strategists expected the 
Mccodamtesident to stall off the monetary con- 
McCodiiiference and soft-pedal talk of it until 
-sany qageter the November election. Instead, 
'S. 0 ihe set a date so early that some delegates 
sarcely have time to get their suitcases 
packed. 

This means that any agreement 
,sovmtached by the conference will become 
_‘coiipart of the Democratic platform. 


Monetary Hurdles 
: a Nobody knows just how much the 


ev f@onference will achieve beyond a state- 
Y ment of generalities. The consensus of 
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experts announced recently (BW—Apr. 
29’44,p16) provides a starting point for 
discussions but leaves some of the tough- 
est problems unresolved. 

For a line on the sort of trouble that 
may arise, note that U.S. ‘Treasury 
spokesmen are playing up the close con- 
nection between the proposed cur- 
rency stabilization plan and the gold 
standard, while British economists are 
trying to reassure critics who fear that 
it would tie the pound too closely to 


gold. 
2 


No Alarm Over OPA Curbs 


The Administration is not dismayed 
by the fact that the Senate Banking 
& Currency Committee has reported 
out a long list of crippling amendments 
to the price pa 9 act—including a 
modified ban on food subsidies, which 
have become a live issue again. ‘The 
more overloaded the act, the easier it 
would be for Roosevelt to veto it and 
make the veto stick (BW—May27'44, 
p5), forcing Congress into a simple ex- 
tension of the present law, which ex- 
pires Jrine 30, before it recesses for the 
party conventions, 

Most noxious feature to OPA of the 
Senate committee’s bill is the Bank- 
head amendment on cotton which OPA 
claims would cost the public $350,000,- 
000 a year in higher prices for clothing 
and all cotton textiles. Cotton interests 
are quictly hinting that if OPA is wor- 
ried about the amendment’s effect on 
the cost of living, higher cotton prices 
could be offset by judicious slashing of 
ceilings in the profitable rayon industry. 

OPA had ideas about cutting rayon 
prices last fall, but the rayon industry 
came to Washington in force and made 
such a telling case for leaving its ceilings 
alone that OPA was glad to forget the 
whole thing. 


* 
Middlemen Under Fire 


The House Agriculture Committee's 
forthcoming investigation into middle- 
men’s profits (BW—May6’44,p8) is ex- 
pected to continue indefinitely, once it 
gets started. 

The committee’s setup is increasingly 
ambitious. F. R. Wilcox of the Cali- 
fornia Fruit Growers Exchange has 
helped with preliminary organization, 
but W. L. Wanlass, former } of the 
University of Utah’s School of Business 
Administration, is slated to take over as 
chief investigator. 


The committee is inviting the Big 
Four farm organizations, retail grocers 
(including the chain stores), auction 
markets, brokers, commodity exchanges, 
the Dept. of Agriculture, and state agri 
culleedl saraiiaioon to appoint advisers 
with whom it will consult informally. 


a 
Higher Price Lines 


OPA finally modified its famous 
highest-price-line limitation this week 
(BW—May6'44,p88), but the trade is 
not likely to receive the modification 
with cheers. 

Retailers will now be permitted to 
add higher price lines of more than a 
score of items of women’s and chil 
dren’s clothing. Last fall OPA re 
laxed its limitations to the extent of 
allowing any store, regardless of its 
previous highest price line, to sell 
women’s coats retailing for $17. ‘The 
new level is $25. Similarly, the high 
est price line of women’s cotton dresses 
which any store may carry goes up from 
$2 to $3. Rayon dresses go from $5 
to $7. 

Catch is that stores which are now 
able to add new and higher price lines 
will be limited to the dollar margin they 
received on their old highest price lines 
Thus a store which formerly could not 
stock a cotton dress selling for more 
than $2 and which had a 50¢ margin on 
that cotton dress may now sell a $3 
dress, but its margin is still 50¢. 


& 
Misunderstood Again 


WPB’s policy on increasing or re 
—e production of essential civilian 
goods has become a subject of chron 
misunderstanding. Six weeks ago, while 
WPB Chairman Donald Nelson was 
away from Washington, a memoran 
dum, issued by Operations Vice-Chair 
man Lemuel R. Boulware, froze civilian 
— in Group I and Group II 
abor areas at first-quarter levels (BW 
Apr.15'44,p5). 

When Nelson returned, the memo 
randum was withdrawn with the ex 
planation that it had been misunder 
stood, that it was intended merely as 
a “feeler.” It was supplanted by a new 
policy (BW—May13’44,p5) which ap 
parently put no restrictions on civilian 
production by small plants with less 
than 100 employees (50 on the critical 
West Coast). 

Last week Tudor Bowen, WPB dep- 
uty vice-chairman for procurement pol- 


—_—— 


MINNEAPOLIS-MOLINE, big name in power machines, developed the Army's G T X “jeep” — descendant of 
General Zizka’s 1420 “Wagenburg.” All GT X “jeeps” are “broken in” with Shell Industrial Lubricants 


“Just what the General ordered... 


Mobility plus firepower—vital to successful military 
action—were first effectively combined in General Jan 
Zizka’s “Wagenburg.” This crude peasant cart with 
artillery mounted on it was the 15th Century “blitz- 
krieg” weapon. In the Hussite Wars it turned defeat 
into victory for freedom-loving Czech peasants and 
their ingenious General. 


Minneapolis-Moline’s G T X “Jeep” not only gives mo- 
bility to 155-mm. howitzers—it enables these “heavies” 
to keep right up with advance troops. A truck-tractor, 
machine-gun armed—the G T X pulls 5-ton howitzers 
at 50 mph on level ground, 20 mph on rough terrain 
... fords streams 3 feet deep and crashes down trees 
28 inches in circumference! 


Shell contributes to the production of Minneapolis- 
Moline’s G T X “Jeep” by supplying all run-in lubri- 
cants used to “break in” G T X engines . . . all crank- 
case and transmission oils for G T X engines when they 


leave the factory . . . plus the rust-preventive lubri- 
cating oil used in the majority of MM’s big hydraulic 
factory machines—where successful operation depends 
almost entirely on the lubricant. 

Yesterday’s solution seldom good enough! Prope: 
lubrication is vital in industry's all-out production for 
Victory. At the “University of Petroleum,” Shell's re- 
search laboratories, lubricants are constantly being 
improved. Shell Lubrication Engineers apply these 
improvements in the field. 


Make sure the machines in your plant get the bene- 
fitof all that’s new in lubrica- 
tion. Call the Shell Lubrica- 
tion Engineer. 


First oil refinery to 
win the Army-Navy “E”— 


Shell’s Wood River Refinery. 


Leaoers th War Proovcrion RELY on 


SHELL INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 
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ASHINGTON 9BULLETIN (continued) 


nt out a memorandum to Area 
sjuction Urgency Committees, in- 
sting them to “freeze” employment 
gnall plants seeking civilian produc- 
.-, Congressional spokesmen for small 
«ines and officials of Smaller War 
pats Corp. interpreted this as mean- 
, that a small plant with, say, 16 
“slovees which would have to bring 
ybor force up to 25 in order to 
ie a civilian item would be pro- 
vited from —. this—and would have 
ight of appeal. 

WPB hastily explained that the lan- 
ve of the Bowen memorandum was 
¥elicitous and that it had been mis- 
derstood. It has been replaced by a 
i program instruction, which tells 
APUC’s that small plants can in- 
nse their employment if they get 
clearance from their APUC and that, 
this is denied them, they can appeal. 
SWPC and the congressmen are 
pting the new interpretation, but 
ey aren’t happy about it. 


& 
igation Limit to Stand 


Drive of big landowners in Califor- 
ia's Central Valley to abolish the 160- 
ne limit on valley land watered by 
jeral irrigation projects probably wil! 
i. The rider attached to the rivers 
d harbors bill by the House (BW— 
fay13'44,p21) was dropped in Senate 
mmittee and is not likely to be re- 
ned on the Senate floor. 
In the fight Secretary of the In- 
ior Harold L. Ickes received fortuitous 
port from the Catholic Rural Life 
nference. 

The battle between large and small 
downers will rage up and down the 
7 western states as irrigation is car- 
«d into localities where there is an 
eady established land pattern. 

Ickes is sponsoring legislation to in- 
ice Owners of “excess” land, devel- 
( prior to inauguration of the Cen- 
al Valley project, to sell it off at an 
partially appraised value over the 
at nine years. And in the offing is 
gslation now being drafted in the 
terior Dept. to revamp the 47-year- 
i “desert” reclamation laws to bring 
hem into harmony with the extension 
irrigation works into partially pre- 
eveloped areas. 


Douglas Layoff Comes 


The Army and Navy which share 
management's interest in avoiding an- 
bther imbroglio such as that which was 
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precipitated by the abrupt cancellation 
of the Brewster contract (pages 9, 102) 
watched worker reaction carefully this 
week when Donald Douglas broke the 
news to his employees that cancellation 
of the A-20 contract would mean the 
layoff of 8,000 workers at the Santa 
Monica plant in the next three months 
(BW—May27’44,p5)—not counting the 
thousands of others in subcontractors’ 
shops. 

Douglas’ announcement pointed out 
that all decisions were dictated by “war 
strategy and nothing else,” promised 
gradual re-employment on new con- 
tracts starting in September. 

Biggest hope that the workers will at 
least stay in war work rather than seek 
more secure jobs in civilian industry 
lay in the urgent employment demands 


of other southern California plane mak- 
ers. Consolidated Vultee needs 1,000; 
Lockheed, 2,000; Northrop, 2,000. 


ie 
Coal Deadlock Broken 


Last obstacles to terminating gov 
ernment possession of the coal mines 
(BW—May27'44,p96) was removed 
when the southern coal operators agreed 
to accept the wage pact already approved 
by the National War Labor Board for 
70% of the industry. 

OPA’s previous decision granting a 
14¢-a-ton price boost to the hard coal 
industry permitted an anthracite wage 
agreement already approved by NWLB 
to go into effect. 

The bituminous coal industry is not 


WPB is finally coming to grips 
with reconversion. This is evident 
in the decision that WPB’s Produc- 
tion Executive Committee, headed 
by Executive Vice-Chairman Charles 
E Wilson, will handle problems of 
cutbacks, contract terminations, and 
increased civilian production. The 
actual spadework will be done by a 
staff, a directly to the com- 
mittee, on which all WPB’s vice- 
chairmen will be represented. 

@ Eyes on Surpluses—Unpublicized, 
but of greater immediate significance 
for business, is the active reconver- 
sion planning in WPB’s lower strata. 
The office of the operations vice- 
chairman, L. R. Boulware, is working 
over an assortment of proposals for 
sopping up surplus materials and eas- 
ing the burden of L (limitation) and 
M (conservation) orders. Most con- 
crete of these is a plan to set up a 
tightly controlled metals pool for 
civilian production. Allotments to 
this cel would be in addition to 
those now going to the Office of 
Civilian Requirements and _ other 
claimant agencies. OCR’s third-quar- 
ter steel allotment is 245,000 tons. 
Preliminary talk is of pouring 500,- 
000 tons of steel into the metals pool 
in the fourth quarter. 

e@ Can’t Obstruct War—Allocations 
to manufacturers from the pool 
would be on a company-by-company 
basis after careful screening to insure 
that they do not interfere with direct 
war production. For this reason, L 
and M orders probably would be 


WPB Tackles Reconversion Problems 


. join the Navy. 


waived for companies receiving allo- 
cations. 

It is still undecided whether alloca- 
tions would be made for any civilian 
goods item or only for those items 
considered essential by OCR. 

@ Would Relax Restrictions—As a 
companion piece to the pool plan, 
WPB’s Steel Division is circulating 
a proposed revision of M-126, the 
omnibus steel order, which would re- 
lax restrictions on the use of stecl 
in many civilian items. Relaxations 
might apply to everybody, or they 
might be good only for companies 
eligible to receive steel from the pool. 
Nilson now heads up reconver- 
sion planning through his commit- 
tee. The new setup replaces the 
plan for organizing a program plan 
— and adjustment committee, 
with broad representation from all 
parts of WPB. 
@ Doubts Are Held—Washington 
will be surprised if the new organiza- 
tion sticks. William Y. Elliott, vice 
chairman for civilian requirements, 
is the only new member of the com- 
mittee. Such actively interested or 
ganizations as Smaller War Plants 
Corp. are relegated to representation 
on the committee’s staff, which held 
its first meeting this week. 

The committee will have two staff 
organizations, the new reconversion 
staff and the requirements commit- 
tee, which was brought directly 
under Wilson when Program Vice- 
Chairman J. A. Krug left WPB to 


FIDELITY 
Skein Reeler 


How wese- wes 
may look 


FIDELITY macaines 
may make yours a Post- 
War Period... saturated 
with opportunity. 


It's iargely a matter of being 
ready before the day of transition 
—of looking into the matter now to 
see which of FIDELITY'S present 
machines will clip minutes, multi- 
ply manpower, cut horsepower or 
otherwise reduce manufacturing 
costs for you.—Or of seeing if 
FIDELITY can use its technical im- 
agination, interpretive engineering 
and unusual facilities to develop or 
adapt a machine to your special 
needs. 


Start preparing now by sending 
for a 48-page book illustrating and 
describing a few of the more than 
one thousand special-purpose ma- 
chines wholly or partly designed or 
redesigned and built by FIDELITY 
during fhe past third of a century. 


Intricate Abutomatic 


~ BONDS—Buy them now to Bring 
- the Boys down the Home S'retch 


pressing for any further general price 
increase, although individual mines may 


ask for some relief on hardship grounds. | 
the | 


The soft coal contracts cover 
period up to Apr. 1, 1945. The anthra- 
cite agreement expires May 1, 1945. 

The southern operators reluctantly 
came to terms with John L. Lewis, presi- 
dent of the United Mine Workers, 
when he agreed to their going ahead 
with pending litigation against the por- 
tal-to-portal method of payment. 


Fur Ceilings Set 


Prices on fur coats ought to come 
down at August sales as a result of a 


compromise reached this week among | 


| OPA, fur buyers, and the Dept. of In- 


terior’s Fish & Wildlife Service. 

OPA set a top on sealskins of $45 
and cut trappers’ prices on other furs 
to combat a runaway condition that had 
pushed seal as high as $67 a year ago. 

OPA thinks the opposition of the fur 
trade to the new price list collapsed 
because manufacturers prefer stabuiliza- 
tion to uncontrolled prices. 

Fur markets which have been vir- 
tually at a standstill since Apr. 23, when 
the St. Louis auction of sealskins was 
canceled (BW—May1 3’44,p86), are now 
accepting orders from stores. ‘The auc- 


tion will be held in mid-June. Fish & | 
Wildlife got the right to sell sealskins | 


in lots, instead of singly. 
* 
Capital Gains (and Losses) 


WPB wants the Army to release a 


large stock of Victory model dish wash 


ers (described by one official as “two 
sinks with an outboard motor’’) for use 
by small restaurants. ‘The Army won't 
give, although it is now using the stand 
ard spray type. 

Furfural manufacturers are complain 
ing that they can’t get cnough oat hulls 
(BW-—Jul.11’42,p70) because so much 
is going into mixed feed. 

Waves have gained five pounds, on an 
average, since entry into the Navy, ac- 
cording to a checkup on a test group of 
6,400. 

—Business Week's 
Washington Bureau 


THE COVER 


From a theoretical base of 100%, in | 


November, 1941—the month before 
Pearl Harbor—U.S. munitions produc- 
tion reached its peak of 673% last 
November. It should continue near that 
level until after the success or failure of 


the invasion of Europe is established | 
with the outcome dictating whether | 


pressure for production will slacken or 


be stepped up (page 120). 


DIFFICULTIES OF DOING fl 
AT A DISTANCE 


500 MILES AW 
FROM THE DATA you 


Perhaps that informatio 
is on a Marine Midla 
desk in Upstate New Yor 


You can put away that tinetab, 
You may not have to fight \ 
way into a war-crowded t; 
when you have a marketine 
lem in upstate New York. 
Very likely officers of the Maring 
Midland Banks can supply just | 
information you need. These execy. 
| tives are located in 38 communi. 
| ties throughout New York State, 
| and they’re next-door neighbors to 
bothersome 


many sales and 
| marketing problems. 
, 
Their firsthand knowleds: 


local people, local indust: 
everything local—has helped ex: 
tives reach important decisio: 
what to do in a particular territ 
Before you travel, we suggest 
checking Marine Midland. Mayle 


then it won’t be necessary. 


| 
| 


MARINE MIDLAND 


TRUST COMPANY 
of New York 


120 BROADWAY 
£9 


| Member Federal Deposit insurance Corporation 
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Business and government got a frightening preview of labor relations in 
reconversion over Memorial Day when Brewster Aeronautical’s employees 
staged their three-day stay-in demonstration 

Here is a problem that will grow day by day as invasion brings closer 
the fall of Germany. |n Brewster's case, the outbreak was short, nonviolent. 
Other instances won't be so relatively simple 

7 
What can government do to prevent or cushion impact of cutbacks on labor? 

The answer has been obvious al! along. It can force the Army and 
Navy to avoid sudden, unexpected termination of war contracts. Everybody 
in the War Production Board and War Manpower Commission has been yell- 
ing for this policy for months. Pious promises have been made, then flouted. 

Now War Mobilization Director James F. Byrnes directs the Joint Con- 
tract Termination Board to ‘develop effective procedures or reinforce those 
which exist.’ Success will depend on the amount of pressure brought by the 
Commander in Chief. A restive Congress is looking on. 

a 
What can management do about labor's rebellion at layoffs which result 
from changes in arms programs that close down whole plants? 

The only answers are generalities. Each company must look at its war 
contracts, figure how soon and how deep cutbacks may be. It must estimate 
the temper of its workers. It must forecast the impact on its community, 
its own industry, allied lines of manufacturing. 

Having sized things up, the company’s most receptive audience is the 
War Production Board. Donald Nelson will plan with any company or industry 
just as far into the future as there are legible signposts. 

Here is a big field for industry advisory committees from now on—a 
field fully as important and much more delicate than settlement of terminated 
contracts, removal of government equipment from plants that have finished 
their war jobs, or disposal of surplus properties and goods. 

7 


What is to be expected of labor as termination of war contracts becomes a 
widespread aspect of the economic scene? 

That depends on how fast we demobilize, how carefully the job is 
planned hereafter, how much employment ensues. But union resentment 
will rise. 

Rumors of cutbacks will cause workers to flee war industries for lines 
that promise more postwar security. 

War Manpower Commission, U. S. Employment Service, and Congress 
will be deluged with demands for better means of providing new jobs, for 
severance pay, and for unemployment insurance. 

Management will find labor striking, refusing to vacate plants so that 
the floors may be cleared for resumption of consumer goods output. And 
the grievance will not be against management, hence will tax ingenuity and 
patience to an extraordinary extent. 

Broken windows, cracked skulls are not improbable; marches on Wash- 
ington are not at all impossible. 

2 
Action to ease the shock of cutbacks can’t come too soon. Plane plants, faced 
by discontinuance of some combat aircraft and lower schedules on all but 
long-range ships (BW—May27'44,p5), are on the anxious seat right now. 


West Coast, for example, fears an unemployment scare. Leaders there 
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wouldn’t be surprised to see thousands of aircraft workers get out of the 
industry—and for keeps. 

This trend could seriously affect over-all war production, which is stil! 
under schedule (page 120). Availability of manpower to lift output to the 
goals set by the WPB is none too certain at best. Nobody wants to rock the 
boat with the invasion of Europe still in the balance. 

+ 
Don’t overlook important side issues of shifting war production—relatively 
inconspicuous things partly concealed in the general tumult. 

Reduction in military demand for certain types of planes led WPB this 
week to explore the possibility of increasing output of light trucks. 

Better balance in most war production has permitted relaxation of 
restrictions on manufacture of a long list of automotive repair parts. 

Reduced military demand for steel would permit the industry to shift 
into some of its long-profit lines—and might enable the companies to com- 
promise the wage dispute with the United Steelworkers (page 19). 

Cutbacks—even deep ones—don't necessarily create large unemploy- 
ment. Denver found that out during the sharp reduction in the small arms 
program (page 101); a lot of people go into service trades; others go out of 
the labor market altogether (notably women and older workers). 

e 


How much people spend and how much they save seems te have struck a deli- 
cate balance. The whole outlook for consumer-goods manufacturing and 
merchandising will swing with any change in that balance. 

Retail trade (adjusted to iron out seasonal jiggies) seems to have pretty 
well stabilized in the first quarter of 1944—at a very high level (chart, page 
18). And saving has been fairly constant for 18 months. 

For those who like the figures, here’s how the last quarter of 1943.and 
first of 1944 compare, projected on an annual basis. People’s incomes are up 
by about six billions, taxes are sopping up about half the gain, and the other 
half is being spent. Net result: savings about unchanged. 

The tendency of saving to persist around 33 billions a year is the key 
point in this. If incomes start to go down, will consumers save less? They 
would if they got an inflationary fright, but otherwise the surface indication 
is that the answer is, “’No.” 

This could mean a slight shift from a sellers’ to a buyers’ market— 
more resistance to quality deterioration, war models, and so on. 

e ‘ 
War has visited many an amazing phenomenon on industry, but we have 
waited a long while to see one of the strangest—coal moving from fields in 
the Midwest to the eastern seaboard. 

The long trek is altogether uneconomic. Two factors are behind the 
movement: (1) The East needs the fuel now and stands to be critically short 
next winter, and (2) the shipments encourage mine owners in the Middle 
West to keep production at the highest possible rate. 

Coal production has rebounded in the last couple of weeks from its long 
decline (B\W—Apr. 1‘44,p20). However, manpower being what it is, the indus- 
try doesn’t expect the upturn to be long lived. 

Deputy Solid Fuels Administrator C. J. Potter predicts the ‘greatest 
shortage in history’ this winter unless something is done to sustain produc- 
tion at a higher rate than the average so far this year. 
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Lamps made by General Electric have a pedigree that goes way 
back to Edison’s first light bulb. Lamps for war—lamps for peace. 
Of all the wide variety of lamps which have come out of General 
Electric Research laboratories, only a few are shown in this sym- 
bolic picture. Behind all G-E lamp research is this constant aim 


and purpose ...to make G-E Mazda lamps stay brighter longer. 
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fhis month opens the quadrennial 
ason Of political contract-writing. 
iattorm draftsmen of the major parties 
sady are busy over those wordy con- 
acts between their candidates and the 
ters which the former are expected 
sign with their acceptance speeches 
t convention-time and the latter are 
sumed to vote on in November. 
While history has shown that such 
ntracts are less than binding, and that 
hillots are cast for men rather than 
platforms, business is now, once again, 
retching to look over the draftsmen’s 
houlders at the wording of those para- 
raphs in the party documents in which 
takes a particular concern. 

Taxes and Controls—Businessmen 
ho have had a fair glimpse at the first 
forts in either the Republican or the 
emocratic headquarters report that 
ich platform will have a lot to say 
pbout the reduction of taxes “‘as soon 
ps possible” and about “the earliest 
casible’” removal of wartime controls, 
upled with general statements to the 
fect that free enterprise must be per- 
ctuated in America. 

They add that the Republican docu- 
ment will make a strong point against 
he use of taxation to effect social 


dusiness and the Platforms 


Planks on such matters as taxes, labor, reconversion, 
nd international cooperation are ticklish problems for both 
jor political parties. Timing is part of the puzzle. 


change, a use that party spokesmen have 
been charging to the New Deal for the 
last twelve years. 
@ Labor Planks—Most troublesome plank 
for both parties is asserted to be the one 
which each set of draftsmen is trying to 
write on labor. Trouble for the Demo- 
crats is being encountered in the effort 
to balance the weight of Administra- 
tion concessions to the unions with re- 
assurances to management. 
Managament men who have been in 
the counsel of the Republicans say that 
the G.O.P. job is likely to use strong 
words about wartime strikes, but they 
add that the guilt for the strikes will be 
laid at the door of the New Deal rather 
than at that of the unions. With their 
private ideas about how close the elec- 
tion can be, the Republican leaders are 
planning to do everything possible to 
keep all the labor votes they have and 
to court more of this support. 
eNo Big Changes—Business advisers 
of the party who accept the realism of 
that policy will collaborate on a labor 
plank to suit it. All indications are that 
this plank will indorse labor organiza- 
tion and collective bargaining rights. It 
is also likely to imply, if not to state 
outright, that, if victorious, the G.O.P. 


will continue the national labor rela 
tions (Wagner) act and the wage-hou 
act. However, the draftsmen probably 


will add a declaration that these law 
have been badly administered by th 
New Deal and that, in future, they will 


be administered in fairness to both em 
ployer and employee. 

Social security, expected to get a | 
ger hand from the Democratic platform 
writers, is reported due for support in 
principle by the Republicans with the 
plank also approving its extension to 
classes not now covered in the program 
The issue of expanding the program to 
include medical and hospital care, as 
proposed in the pending Wagner bill 
is not likely to be presented to their 
Chicago convention. 

@ For Farm Votes—The party politicians 
approach their platforms’ farm planks 
with every incentive to do a good job 
On the Democratic side it is one 
of reselling an agricultural constituen 
on a record that has already cost vote 

For the Republican platform it will 
be one of keeping farm converts sold 
without unselling other classes of pro 
pects. Here businessmen figure that 
the question of ‘“‘consumér subsidies” 
will be slurred over with a mild G.O.P. 
condemnation of the principle of sul 
stituting subsidies for prices based on 
supply and demand. 

The Republicans are not expected to 
make a direct attack on the actual war 
time expedient of holding down pric« 
by subsidies to processors or to risk 
votes, particularly in the labor camp, 
by too bold an assault on consumer 


READY FOR ACTION 


Huge fleets of LCM-3 barges in a 
naval depot at Albany, Calif., are typi- 
cal of supplies piling up on the West 


Coast for the major Allied drive to- 
ward Japan. Much of the stockpiled 
equipment is amphibious because 
newly overhauled strategy envisions 
long overwater moves on the Philip- 


p109). When the offensive gets under 
way, the sturdy 25-ton LCM (landing 
craft, mechanized) will be the spear- 
head of the invasion by men and tanks. 


ARMY OFFERS JOBS 


General orders to put all available 
soldiers in combat status by June 20, 
plus the lag in Wac enlistments (BW 
—May20'44,p32), the 


are forcing 


Army to open civilian employment 
offices for the first time. Backing the 


military's No. 1 job office set up in 
New York last week are (standing): 
James FE. Rossell, regional civil service 


director; Maj. Gen. Thomas A. Terry, 
chief of the Second Service Com- 
mand, and Anna M. Rosenberg, re 
gional war manpower commissioner. 
Their applicants are signing up for 
such civil service jobs as truck driving, 
stenography, and X-ray work. Typical 
of the Army’s acute manpower situa 
tion is the Second Service Command's 
need for 8,000 workers to fill jobs for 
which there aren’t enough Wacs. 


price-protection. ‘Their agricultural 
plank is likely to come out for main- 
tenance of support prices—meaning pro- 
ducer subsidies—and it is certain to call 
for a minimum of federal regulation of 
the farmer. 

The last will nail it down to a main 
beam of the G.O.P. platform—“freeing 
the country from the clutches of bu- 
reaucracy and restoring it to the people.” 
@ Reconversion Problems—At present 
writing—or outlining—businessmen who 
have gone behind the scenes do not see 
much chance for either party to capi- 
talize on the differences between Re- 
publican and Democratic planks on 
what are broadly called “‘reconversion 
policies.” Both are shaping up toward 
demands for speedy termination of war 
contracts, sound disposal of surplus 
goods, quick removal of government- 
owned munitions machinery and war 
goods from “terminated” plants, and 
thoroughgoing government cooperation 
in returning industry to a peacctime 
footing. 

Because of the uncertainties of the 
situation at convention-time, both state- 
ments may come down to vague expres- 


16 


sions of hopefulness, enlivened by an 
exchange of side-remarks about how 
much hope can be based on the Demo- 
cratic record. 

@ International Front—Intraparty dis- 
cussions of the international sections of 
the 1940 platforms reveal that both will 
follow their common _ win-the-war 
themes with very similar statements 
about the necessity of Allied coopera- 
tion for victory. After that, look for 
differences, somewhat dependent upon 
the timing of greater events than plat- 
form sessions. 

Business has had a foretaste of the 
Republican line in the statement on an 
international peace organization adopted 
by the G.O.P. advisory committee 
at Mackinac Island last summer: “Re 
sponsible participation by the United 
States in postwar cooperation among 
sovereign nations to prevent military 
aggression and to attain permanent 
peace with organized justice in a free 
world.” 

Beyond that and whatever Gov. 
Dewey might get into the platform to 
give him a personal plank between 
“Willkie internationalism” and _isola- 


tionism, informed businc 
the party to approve a 
against setting up an 
WPA.” They also SCC 
pressure for a campaign pro\ 
loss by Congress of cont: 
value of the dollar in 
stabilization agreements. (( 
get soothing words from bot 
@ Words and Deeds—A the 
run through the G.O.P. i; 
declaration, as through the 
platform, is that the Roos: 
istration does not back up it 
action. Gov. Dewey foresha 
line in his April address to t 
of Advertising in New York 

“The central error of o1 
1919,” he said, “was the fa 
tion that words could creat 
Chen, as now, there was m 
thinking. . . . The very idea 
words made a peace bore wit 
seeds of its own failure.” 

l'o some Republicans sech 
gan for the attack, “Now 
sounds promising. 
® Ready-Made Plank?—Vetera 
cratic platform-drafters are 
equally intent on getting a 
against an “international WPA 
any Rooseveltian plank on int 
postwar cooperation for pea 
ever, the Democrats are markin 
this section with the knowk 
by July 19, when their co 
opens, they may have the ad\ 
being able to work from a sp« 
for an over-all world peace org 
based on the talks now in pr 
tween Secretary of State Cor 
and a special subcommittee of t 
ate Foreign Relations Committ 

Although Republicans are act 
ticipants in that program, it 
when it finally evolves, the Adn 
tion’s plan for dealing with ou 
and our enemies. 

@ Four Years—Four Weeks—\\! 
their peace plan or the Repul 
platform declarations on the san 
ject wil) have any meaning four 
from now is anybody’s guess. W itn 
the declaration of the 1940 Rep 
platform against “involving this 1 
in foreign war” and the correspon 
Democratic plank against sending 
military forces outside the An 
“except in case of attack.’ Bot! 
worth remembering now only as 
to the 1940 state of that public f 
to which political platforms are c! 
designed to cater. 

More important to the 1944 plat! 
planners is the question of how 
present rough drafts might look 
weeks from now with the invasi 
Europe entered as a factor in the ti 
on which this 1944 campaign so n 
depends. 
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ax British Tools 


Barred in Mesta case from 
taxing U. S. equipment, county 
now duns United Kingdom for 
4s local war plant properties. 


Losing a decision to the U.S. gov- 
eament isn’t preventing Allegheny 
County, Pa. (Pittsburgh), from feuding 
yith the British Empire over the same 
«sue—the right of municipalities to tax 
covernment-owned machinery that is in- 
stalled in private plants. 
elmmunity Claimed—In_ this case, 
yhich may go through to the U. S. 
Supreme Court for a final verdict, the 
Bntish government owns buildings and 
equipment located on the Bridgeville 
Pa.) property of the Flannery Bolt Co. 

These British properties are being 
ysed in the war effort, and are carried 
on the Allegheny County tax books at 
an assessed valuation of $515,040. ‘The 
British are protesting that the property 
is tax exempt under international law. 
eMesta Decision Studied—When the 
county sought to tax U.S. government- 
wned war machinery leased to the 
Mesta Machine Co. of West Homestead, 
Pa., the U.S. Supreme Court held that 
sich equipment is constitutionally im- 
mune from taxation by state and local 
authorities (BW—May6'44,p19). 

Just what effect this ruling will have 
on the attempt to tax the British-owned 
property is being studied by county off- 
cals, but they are willing to argue that 
the constitution hasn’t surrendered the 
right of states to tax equipment that is 
wned by foreign nations, especially 
when such machinery is operated by 
private industry. 
¢ Exception Cited—Demanding tax im- 

munity, the legal department of the 
British purchasing commission in Wash- 
ington wrote the county assessment 
board that the property is British-owned 
nd insisted that therefore the property 
; not taxable under international law 
is accepted and applied reciprocally by 
both the U. S. and the British govern- 
ment. ‘Tax exception is granted to U.S. 
property located in Britain. 

The British protest supports appeals 
that Flannery Bolt Co. first took in 1942 

and again this year from the assessment. 
The company has taken the first appeal 
to Allegheny County Common Pleas 
Court, which has not yet held a hearing 
on the matter. But the attitude of 
county tax officials that they will not be 
swayed “by unsupported claims for ex- 
emption from whatever source’ indi- 
cates a lengthy legal battle ahead. 
*Several Precedents—Efforts to tax 
property in the U. S. owned by foreign 
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governments have been made _ before. 
Cases have come up in California, Mas- 
sachusetts, Michigan, and New Jersey. 
(he attommeys general of these states 
held that the property was immune from 
taxation and the effort was dropped. 

Most notable of the cases arose in 
1941, when .Detroit attempted to tax 
$16,000,000 worth of British-owned 
property (BW—May31'41,p17) on lands 
owned by the Packard Motor Car Co. 
The Detroit Tax Commission ruled the 
property was not taxable, but the city 
never has canceled the $500,000 un- 
paid taxes. 


Reconversion Aid 


Although designed chiefly 
for war output, WPB facilities 
Packard an 
even start on civilian autos. 


contract insures 


Very subtle indication of reconver- 
sion aid by WPB for companies handi- 
capped in any forthcoming change-over 
to peacetime output came from Detroit 
last week, in the form of a WPB facilities 
contract to Packard Motor Car Co. 
e Aid on Reinstalments—Ihe $975,000 
facilitics contract includes $546,228 al- 
located to reinstall machinery and 
equipment to produce spare automotive 
parts. Of the latter $46,000 is 


Sul, 


earmarked for new machinery; other 1 
quirements are in storage, where they 
were placed when the war halted auto- 
motive output. 

lechnically, the facilities contract 
to provide additional facilities for the 
war program. It was approved by thy 
Detroit production urgency committe: 
on the basis that no more than 10 
of output would be civilian. 
@ Fven Start—However, its effect 
put facilities to manufacture 
kinds of spare parts in readiness 
tained output whenever WPB_ permits 
civilian passenger car production again 
The larger firms never dismantled the 
lines, inasmuch as their continuing 
quirements were so big that spare part 
output could not be put in moth balls 

WPB’s action in the Packard case, 
acted on after Packard showed its bai 
inventories and back orders, puts that 
company alongside the ones which did 
not dismantle their facilities, giving it 
an even start in the reconver 
@ Funds for Alterations— | hic 
contract also includes $294,772 for al 
terations and additions to open a ma 
chine shop area, $80,000 for facilities to 
handle scrap, and $54,000 to reactivate 
a part of the existing cast-iron foundn 

These latter facilities dovetail into 
the resumption of spare parts produc 
tion for military or civilian needs, 
make available additional 
machinery capacity for 
military programs 
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Ten Peaceful Days for 


Low-flying planes disrupted the 


quictude of farm life for Frank 
Dlugos (right). ‘They frightened him, 
his wife, and their plow ‘horses and 
cows. ‘The Pennsylvania farmer felt 
that it wasn’t his fault that his land 
adjoined the Allentown-Bethlehem 
airport. He decided to take his trou- 
bles to court. 

Last week Judge James F. Hen- 
ninger of a Northampton County 
court ruled that each year Dlugos 
should have ten days in which to har- 
vest his crops without fear of air- 
planes. On the other 355 days United 
Air Lines may fly at wiil at the airport, 
where trafic has zoomed since the 
closing of Philadelphia’s municipal 
port because of military hazards last 
December (BW —Jan.29'44,p45). 

The court held that Dlugos must 
give the airline five hours’ notice 
when he chooses his ten days in order 
for it to cancel or reroute its flights. 

When the farmer first sought an 
injunction, the court directed United 
to keep its planes above 100 ft. over 


the Harvest 


Dlugos’ farm. United suspended ser 
ice at Allentown. But it has an 
nounced that the new ruling will be 
accepted and flights resumed. 

Now airline officials are wondering 
if this court ruling will set a prece 
dent for settlement of troublesome 
avigation easement problems (BW— 


Apr.8’44,p5). 


Packers Unhappy 


Big companies are outbid 
by small operators who realize 
a double margin. Top-quality 
beef is. becoming scarce. 


Squeezed between meat price ceil- 
ings and not-ceilinged prices for good 
quality beef cattle, packers are currently 
none too happy. Brisk demand for the 
few official Grade AA and Grade A 
animals now coming to market has 
pushed prices at Chicago above $17 per 
cwt., which packers say is far too high 
to po a profit at OPA wholesale 
beef ceilings. 

@ Perfectly Legal—The big Chicago 
packers are being outbid frequently by 
smart wholesalers and slaughterers from 
the East. ‘The Chicago packers are yell- 
ing black market, but by no means all 
of their overreaching competition in 
livestock buying is illegal. ‘The newcom- 
ers just have a break, for the big pack- 
ers who are under federal regulation are 
not permitted to own or operate retail 
stores 

@ Double Profit Margins—The smaller- 
scale operator wears no such shackles. 
He is permitted to take both the whole- 


sale and the retail margins if he sells his 
kill at retail. 

The only limitations which might in- 
terfere are: (1) He may not slaughter 
more cattle than he used to; and (2) if 
he is a large enough operator, he must 
set aside 35% of the first four grades of 
beef for Army purchase. But 0 reg- 
ulations may not weigh too heavily on 
some individuals. 

e@ How Scheme Works—Many a war- 
defunct butcher shop in a idenee 
neighborhood has been picked up to 
help work out double-profit deals. Out- 
bidding local packers at Chicago stock- 
yards, the order buyer for the new-type 
outfit ships the livestock to his principal, 
who then slaughters it in his plant or 
has it toll-slaughtered. The combined 
wholesale and retail margins leave a nice 
profit on the beef, without any neces- 
sity for overcharging grateful customers. 
e@ Western Packers Lose Out—In one 
week in May the order buyers pur- 
chased for live shipment to the East 
more than 45% of all cattle marketed at 
Chicago. These purchases included what 
envious local packers variously esti- 
mated as between 60% and 75% of all 
the Grade A and Grade AA steers and 
heifers. The western packers, who nor- 
mally count on buying most of the 
animals offered at their local stockyards, 
are thus not getting enough top-grade 
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So far, retail sales are heading towards 
another record this year. Dollar vol- 
ume of appliance, auto, and other 
durable goods stores has evened out 
above 1943 levels, partly because more 
hardware, kitchenware, and auto parts 
are available, and partly because these 
stores have gone into “soft goods.” 
Sales have been hitting new highs in 


nondurable goods—food, clothing, 
drugs, restaurant meals—because of 
trading up into higher-priced goods, 
and because many goods have been 
graded up from lower-priced lines. 
But the sales dip in April, when new 
excise levies took effect, may augur ris- 
ing sales resistance, as taxes cut down 
surplus spending dollars (page 10). 


beef to take care of thei; 
tomers’ ordinary needs. 
Well-finished and full-f 
scarce, and getting scarcer 
the dinner table, this mea: 
roasts are likely to be less t: 
@ Inducement Lacking—'|}) 
Farm Dailies surmise that i 
of top grade reach or pass § 
—and they consider this un 
the terms of the Vinson 
order which compels packe: 
their cattle purchase costs \ 
ulated limits—those few { 
have plenty of corn in their 
really carry some young crit! 
cellent finish on full feed. R 
the inducement simply do 
in the price relationships of 
corn, and fed-out steers. 
Much more probable fo: 
future is a heavy run of catt 
up on a minimum of grain 
of livestock provides meat 
liberally endowed with tende: 
fat. 
@ No Feed, Must Sell—Stoc} 
have been further hampered 
operations by the Office of Defen 
Transportation and _ Interstat 
merce Commission ruling that 
125 corn-freeze-order countic 
not be moved by truck or rail ¢. 
Commodity Credit Corp. orc 
tuling does not apply to corn 
by or for the owner for his 
and not for sale or delivery.) Wit! 
going to the manufacturers of war com- 
modities, many a feeder will ship his 
steers to market when his feed supply 
runs out. 
An equally compelling reason to move 
partially fed cattle to slaughter is to get 
it sold ahead of any price break caused 
by the huge run of range-fed grasser 
expected to start early in the fall Th 
trade guesses that by June beef \ 
flooding butcher shops just as er di 
prior to the lifting of point requir ment 
on all meat except the better cuts of beef 
@ More Bacon Eaten—As was suspected 
by some tough- -minded businessmen 
(BW—May 13’44,p17), the May 
order lifting ration point requirement 
and halving consumer and institutional 
point allowances is not bringing heavier 
meat consumption all the way actos 
the board. Biggest increase is in sale 
of bacon, estimated by the trade as 
about 15%. 
General effect of the new pt rules 
upon hotels, restaurants, and house: 
is to cramp their consumption ot beef 
This is another reason to predict 
excess supply of beef of less than hen 
quality. 
e@ Worse, Not Better—The National 
Restaurant Assn. has informally sur 
veyed its field, as yet without tabulat- 
ing the returns, but answers rather uni- 
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Relations Peril — ‘Thus 
it has been compelled to cur- 
id cheese dishes, and to slice 
a bit thinner, to compensate 
» only 50% as many points to 
th. Customers are squawking, be- 
expected more, not less of 


25% —Safeway 
‘+h its market research section, has 
lected a statistical study of the 


the 


Stores, Inc., 


sect of OPA’s May 3 order upon con- 


megs 


- till requiring points. 


rs’ ability to purchase red stamp 


Safeway’s 


lusion is that the consumer now has 


proximately 25% 
mend on rationed cuts 


fewer points to 


of beef and 


her red stamp foods than immediately 


nor to May 4 


There have been several shifts of vari- 
bles since the chain’s last detailed study 


f consumer point use, 


in February, 


DIVIDING THE POINTS 


How the American housewife 


spends her month’s 


points is indicated in a statistical 
study made by the market research 
section of Safeway Stores, 
Covering 15 cities, the survey esti- 
mates the housewife’s distribution 
of red points for two periods: (1) 


last February, and (2) 


just prior to the announcement on 
May 3 that all meat except top- 
quality beef had been made ration- 
Allowances were made for 
the variations in point values. 
The estimates of point distri- 


free. 


bution follow: 


February 


Rationed After May 3 


mb and mutton. 
Shortening 

onned 
Salad, cooking oil. 
Canned meat 


!, both groups. . 


red_ ration 


Inc. 


the period 


Just prior 
to May 3 


23.14 
10.57 
1.17 
3.50 
1.54 


39.92 
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1944. To derive an accurate figure for 
present equivalents, the statisticians put 
their February tabulations through some 
rather elaborate calculations. Net con- 
clusion: The consumer now has only 30 
points to cover purchases that formerly 
cost her 40 points. 
e What Will Be Hit?—Just where the 
consumer will cut her purchases is as 
yet undetermined. But it seems clear she 
will not continue spending 23 points a 
month for beef. This would leave her 
only points for all other red stamp 
items still rationed, and she formerly 
used 17 points for these. ; 
If consumers reduce their consump- 
tion of rationed beef, they automatic- 
ally will curtail the amount of point- 
free beef cuts available for sale. The re- 
tailer buys beef by the carcass or half- 
carcass. The quantity of nonpoint beef 
he can obtain is therefore limited by 
the quantity of rationed beef he can 
sell. 


What Price Steel? 


Wages and military de- 
mand exert greater influence on 
OPA than shrinking profits in 
decision on proposed increase. 


Steel prices had their last major 

shakeup almost six years ago (BW-—Jul. 
2’38,p13) when general reductions were 
initiated by United States Steel Corp. 
to help lift business out of its last pre- 
war attack of the doldrums. 
e@ Frozen in 1941—There has been no 
major stecl price movement since. The 
industry was ready to boost prices early 
in 1941, but the government moved 
first. OPA schedule No. 6, dated Apr. 
16, 1941, froze all steel prices to con- 
form with the U.S. Steel Corp. sched- 
ules adopted in July, 1938. 

Ever since schedule No. 6 became 
effective, the steel companies have been 
restive under what they hold has been 
unfair price discrimination. 

This year another major decision on 
steel prices is expected. Nominally, the 
decision rests with OPA. But OPA is 
now on the sidelines of a bigger ball 
game. No decision on steel prices is 
expected until a decision has been made 
on steel wages (BW —May6’44,p10). 
This wage decision isn’t generally ex- 
pected before September; its outcome, 
in turn, possibly depends more upon 
political and military developments 
than upon pure economics. 

e@ Production Rate a Factor—It may be 
significant that the steel makers have 
not been pressing for an immediate de- 
cision either on prices or on wages. Obvi- 
ous reason is that such questions are 


AID FROM CHINA 


With a direct drive on China’s coast 
now a part of new plans for crushing 
Japan, Gen. Chen Shang arrives in 
Washington to lend a hand. 
of China’s military 
U. S., Chen not only is pressing for 
action to relieve military cco 
nomic pressure on his country, but 
can provide information on the vari 
ety and amount of war material needed 
to harass the Japanese rearguard when 
the big Pacific 


As chief 


mission to the 


and 


drive is launched. 


too important for hasty action. Less 
obvious but equally important is the 
consideration that any major change in 
the rate of steel production might 
change the whole basis on which these 
decisions must rest. 

The industry has been expecting a 
downturn in war agency steel require- 
ments for several months (BW —Noyvy. 
27'43,p16). 

Production last week was 1,746,000 

tons, slightly off from a peak of 1,791,- 
000 tons the week of Apr. 24, but still 
above last year’s annual rate (about 59, 
000,000 tons). Although WPB Chait 
man Donald M. Nelson said this week 
that steel requirements would be 
“greater than expected,” during the next 
few months, many steel men continue to 
believe the present downhill trend ‘will 
speed up as the year grows older. 
e Wage Compromise?—Steel employ- 
ment, according to the American Iron 
& Steel Institute, has declined by 40,- 
000 in the past six months. There have 
been compensating factors, such as the 
completion of efficient new plants, and 
longer work-wecks. 

If the war demand for steel should 
drop suddenly later this year, some steel 
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FOR SECRET PLANES 


Gencral Motors: Allison Division bills 
its new 3,000-hp. aircraft engine as the 
world’s most powerful, and one of the 
lightest 
than one pound per horsepower. De- 


considering its weight of less 


signed for fighters that are still on the 
secret list, the big 24-cylinder job is an 
cnlargement of the standard Allison 


used in many planes now in battle 
(BW—Apr.8'44,p46); about 97° of 
its parts are interchangeable. Th« 
latest model, moreover, has double its 
prototype’s piston displacement and a 
dual crankshaft. Although displayed 
in a preliminary design at the New 


York World’s Fair (1939-1940), the 


new power plant has been kept under 


wraps until this week, 


the workers, in the face of 
layoffs, might be willing to 
their demand for higher 
wages in return for some kind 
of annual wage guarantees. 
@ United Front—The industry main- 
tains a united front on the proposition 
that it is entitled to higher steel prices, 
regardless of the wage negotiation re 
sult. But it is barely possible, in case 
of a production drop, that continuance 
of the present price level would be just 
as attractive then, from the industry’s 
point of view, as the proposal for higher 
prices is today 

And although no steel company 
wants its production cut below a profit- 
able operating level, a moderate down- 
turn in steel production might not be 
wholly unacceptable to the industry. In 
addition to any stabilizing effect it 
might have on wages, a moderation of 
military demand would give the steel 
mills an opportunity to do something 
about what they call their 


mcn say, 
wholesale 
compromis¢ 
hourly 


constructive 
product mix 
@ CMP Controls Catalog—This expres- 
sion refers to the proportions of plate, 
sheet, strip, bar, tube, and other kinds 
of steel mill products comprising the 
output of any particular unit. Under 
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the Controlled Materials Plan, still ap 
plied strictly to steel although it has 
become more or less nominal for alu 
minum and copper, WPB officials dic- 
tate every steel mill's product mix. 

A rolling mill, to take one typical ex 
ample, that had been designed for 
continuous production of sheet or strip 
steel, had been converted to plate pro 
duction by the simple expedient of cut 
ting off the rolling process at a certain 
point and _ installing new handling 
equipment. ‘This was done because war 
demand for plate far exceeded plate 
making facilities. 

But the mill had a heavy investment 
in its thin rolling equipment, now un- 
used, so its plate production is less 
profitable, from a corporation point of 
view. As soon as this mill can be re 
turned to sheet production, its com- 
pany’s product mix will be more profit- 
able. 

e Balance to Markets—In normal times 
a steel-making unit can vary its product 
mix to balance its facilities against 
nearby and easily reached markets. 
Now, orders and deliveries are dictated 
to conform with military requirements. 

To assess the impact of controlled 

product mix and controlled deliveries 


on the industry and o 


generally, an OPA ad 
headed by Walter ] 
president of Youngstown S 
Co., recently examined 
net worth, sales, 
operating 


Investec 
mcome of 
companies. ‘This committ 
that an average increas 
for carbon stecl product 
(The present 
ished steel is $51.03 a net t 
@Karmings Cited—T)} 
found that steel-making 
these companies, expr 
tages of their net sales 
total investment, were 


Compo it 


1936-1939 
October, 1943 ... 
November, 1943 
January, 1944 . 

From the industry's p 
a better set of figures, mad 
weck by the steel institut 
Walter S. ‘Tower, shows that 
profits on steel averaged $ 
compared with $6 in 1937 
1929. ‘The industry genera 
that the OPA “base period 
is not altogether a fair m 
normal earning capacity. 

@e Cuts Are Offset — At th 
meeting in New York (B\' 
'44,p40), predictions that 
tion was about ready for th 
trail were offset to 
War Dept. view expressed by ( 

H. Frye of the Ordnance D 

said the curtailment of man 

items was generally known 
pansion of certain other item 
requirements for new types of 

were not so well known. 

He cited production of mort 
ets, and other types of light art 
jungle warfare that offset ci 
of antiaircraft guns and som¢ 
ammunition; the tank parts 
that offset cutbacks in steel f 
and shot; increased carbine 
ments that offset the reductio 
mor-piercing bullet core product 
recent emphasis on the “Duc! 
heavy truck production, rock 
rocket launchers, new types of aimmut 
tion for artillery and small arms. | 
guns (BW—May27'44,p9), and 
new and improved items.” 

Frye said advance production 
could not be quoted, but as an 
tion “the ammunition branch \ 
over 60% of the Ordnance Dept 
bon steel requirements for th 
quarter, as compared with about 
in the first quarter.” 

@ Not a Surplus—Modifying p: 
information from other War ! 
(BW—Mar.18’44,p19), 


some ¢ 


sources 
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itainers for artillery shells 
tended to save paper nor 
; stecl-making capacity, 
prevent damage to ammu 
pping and in handling. He 
paper saving would be ac 
because fiber cartons are 
the steel containers in great 
, production, such as 60-mm. and 
‘am. mortar and 75-mm. and 
smm. howitzer sizes. 
also gave the War Dept.’s first 
sia estimate of ammunition-ship- 
oo container-steel requirements: 125,- 
Y ton every three months, indefi 
dy, including hot and cold rolled 
eet and strip, with more than one 
rd of that tonnage to be purchased 
the form of welded steel tubing, a 
pacity requirement for existing facili 


Enough to Keep Going—OPA atti- 
e toward its steel-pricing job is that 
steel producers nad be allowed 
nough price relief to stay in business. 
ranting special higher levels to any 
ine ” company above previous ceiling 
ices, OPA considers that company’s 
call operation position. It requires 
uterly financial reports from each 
mpany whose price ceiling on any 
duct has been advanced. 
OPA prices generally are the old bas- 
g point prices, through which the 
ndustry quoted delivered prices that 
luded rail freight from the stecl 
|-regardless of ownership—nearest 
customer. Some new ceiling prices 
nay give a small unit the opportunity 

) operate more profitably by quoting 

s f.0.b. mill, to decrease its “freight 
ption.” 
‘halite of individual f.o.b. war- 
time prices in no way implies that the 
industry wants to end its jealously 
guarded basing point price system. 
¢Bulge for Geneva—Latest steel price 
ling order by OPA, dated May 18 
nd formally announced this week, 

s Geneva Steel Co. about $12 a ton 
we for steel produced by this VU. S. 
Steel subsidiary in the Defense Plant 
Corp. plant at Provo, Utah. New prices 
ae $58.64 a gross ton for rerolling 
quality billets, blooms, and slabs, f.o.b. 
Pacific Coast ports, and $3.20 per cwt. 
for carbon steel plates, an advance of 
55¢ per ewt. Geneva also is allowed to 
hip f.0.b. Provo in filling orders from 
ireas. 

OPA price authority is granted only 

for duration of the war. After that, un- 
less the industry gets together on post- 
war government price regulation, steel 
companies can expect to return to pre- 
war competitive relationships. 
*Other Increases—OPA has granted 
25 steel price ceiling advances, 
on an individual company basis, in the 
past nine months. 
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Land Feud Boils 


Huffy Californians vote to 
tax federal holdings—although it 
can’t be done—to stir sentiment 
against further acquisitions. 


California voters have just added 
new chapter to the turbulent history 
of landownership in the West by 
hustling through an amendment to the 
state constitution repealing a long 
standing prohibition on taxation of 
land held by the federal government. 
@ Gesture of Protest—Though all the 
voters may not have realized it, the new 
amendment is largely a gesture of pro- 
test rather than a revenue measure. ‘The 
immunity of federal property from local 
taxation rests on the Supreme Court's 
interpretation of the U. S. Constitu- 
tion, not on state law. The prohibition 
in the California constitution originally 
was intended to recognize this principle 
and to underline the reciprocal exemp 
tion of state property from federal taxa 
tion. 

Repeal of the prohibition docs not 


change the federal law, but even 
California landholders think it 
portant tor two reasons: (1) It 


the way for a concentrated driv 


Congress to grant permission to t 
certain) government-owned | lands; 
landholders and local government t 
interpret it as a vote of confidence in 


their fight against 
land by the federal 
@ Touchy Subject—lederal 
a touchy suby 


acqui ition of m 


‘ ry nt 
governinent 


land ho 


ings always have been 
in California, where even before th 
war about 40% of the total acrcage w 


owned ‘by the government.  Prewat 
holdings were largely public domain 
worthless desert land for the most pat 
—and national parks and forests. Hen 

the loss of tax revenue was small. In 
some counties, however, federal hold 


ings ran so high that local official 


trouble finding any property to a 
In Alpine County, federal ownership 
covers about 91% of the land, in Invo 


86%, and in ‘Tnnity 75% 
lor years before the war, county off 
cials grumbled about the size of fed 


lie] rn 


holdings, but the political pot didn 
reach a boil until the Army, Nav 
other war agencies began taking ovet 
huge tracts for military purposes. Sta 


PAPER SALVAGE 


Indicative of the crushing weight of 
steel being thrown by the Allies in 
Italy is the Fifth Army’s salvage dump 
of paper shell containers in the Anzio 
sector—one reason for the paper 
shortage. With terrain dictating the 
action, the Italian campaign has been 
one of concentrated artillery fire, fur- 


ther increasing the drain on paper 
products. During 1943 the Army’s 
paper goods bill came to $70,000,000, 
and in this year’s first quarter totaled 
$18,000,000. To take some pressure 
off its demands, the Army is ordering 
great quantities of stecl containers 
(BW —May20'44,p10) to use in pack 
aging shells for the increasing num 
ber of bigger caliber guns. 
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SHIPYARD EMPLOYMENT DIPS 
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Jobrosters at private shipyards, build- 
ing Navy vessels, cargo ships, and 
landing craft, multiplied tenfold in 
the three years from the start of the 
defense effort in mid-1940 till payrolls 
hit their peak in mid-1943, Actual out- 
put at yards continued to expand in 
the latter months of last year, and has 


held up thus far in 1944, despite a re 
duction in employment—thanks to in- 
creased output-per-man resulting from 
mass production, ship standardization, 
and wider use of welding. Women 
now represent 10°, of shipyard man- 
power, in spite of the heavy nature of 
the work in the yards. 


tistics of total government acquisitions 
still are incomplete, but available figures 
indicate that since 1938, the various 
federal agencies have taken over real 
estate with an assessed value of $97,- 
400,000. 

@ Wartime Change Estimated—Late in 
1943, W. R. Schofield, statistician for 
the State Board of Equalization, com- 
piled figures on land withdrawn from 
the tax rolls. His estimates show a war- 
time change of 1,266,000 acres—from 
41,760,000 acres in 1938 to 43,026,000 
in September, 1943. 

Nobody knows exactly how these ac- 
quisitions divide among the various fed- 
eral agencies. ‘The Army reports that it 
has taken over control of 1,845,429 
acres. Of the total amount, 511,225 
acres were acquired from private owner- 
ship since 1940. ‘The remainder was 
transferred from public domain. Ex- 
perts guess that about one-third of the 
total acreage was arable land. 

Navy acquisitions through condem- 
nation add up to 339,000 acres, with 
119,000 acres classified by the U. S. 
— of Agriculture as waste lands, 
and only 36,000 as farm lands. 

@ Other States—California, of course, is 
not the only state that has seen a great 
increase in federal land holdings. Army 
records show that in eight western 
states (including California) it has con- 
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trol of 12,689,000 acres; 11,614,000 
acres of this represent transfer from the 
public domain. 

In the nation as a whole, the propor- 
tion of property purchased from indi- 
vidual owners is much higher. Of the 
20,157,000 acres taken over by the 
Army, some 5,600,000 acres were 
bought from individuals. Despite the 
wartime increase, the long-term trend 
is downward. Since 1880, land owned 
by the federal government has dropped 
from 1,000,000,000 to 334,000,000 
acres. 

@ Traditional Pattern—In California, 
the size of the acquisitions has caused 


less uproar than their effect on the tra-, 


ditional pattern of landownership. In 
parts of the state, the semifeudal tradi- 
tion of ranching on a_ huge scale 
remains strong. ‘The ancient battle be- 
tween large landholders and small— 
which traces back to the bloody skir- 
mishes between ranchers and nesters— 
never has been compromised entirely. 
Both sides now fear that land purchases 
by the military and subsequent disposal 
after the war will upset the unsteady 
balance. 

Condemnation proceedings have 
taken big bites out of the estates of 
some of the largest and most influential 
landholders in the state. James Irvine, 
one of the wealthiest men in the West, 


when told that part of h 
be required by the Army 
rent at a dollar a year. | 
expensive installations it 
ever, the Army had to bi 
stead of rent. 

The O'Neil estate wa 
completely from its int 
130,000 acres of Santa 
ranch that lies in San D 
® Worried About Dispos: 
holders also look suspic 
government's plans for 
land that it does not need 
In discussing postwar pr 
John J. O’Brien, chief of 
tate Division, Office of t 
Engineers of the Army, h 
land disposal will follow 
principles laid down by t! 
port on disposal ot posty 

“Surplus agricultural Jan 
“will be classified by ag: 
cialists and divided into 
nomic units Ihe land 
sold in units so large that 
farm operators cannot bid.” 
insists that large landholde: 
of this policy is ground 
intended to keep speculato: 
bining small farms into hug 
to prevent the return of 
former owners. 

@ “Socialist Experiments”—\)) 
mist of the Farm Security A 
tion already has begun work 
site of Camp Cook, 75 m 
coast from Los Angeles. ‘| 
of the things that big land oy 
in mind when they protest 
“socialist experiments.” 

Against this stormy background, stu! 
organizations, particularly th 
fornia State (heeds of ¢ 
have been campaigning agaist ay 
further acquisition of land by the | 
eral government. Repercussions al 
have reached Washington. Sen. |! 
Byrd’s committee on reduction of 
essential federal expenditures |i. 
up the cause. Last year, Rep. Al! 
Elliott, whose constituency is | 
County, Calif., where large land | 
ings are well established, headed a ! 
lic Lands subcommittee which |! 
the state taking testimony on the 
crease in hatot holdings. 

@ Split-up Fought—The state cham! 
is frankly opposed to small-lot « 

of land after the war. It argues ¢! 

real estate market would be floo 

the value of all property redu 
favors immediate return of all pro 
that can be spared, with original own 
getting some sort of option on proper) 
they once held before it is put up 2 
public auction. 

The state chamber started the dnve 
for taxation of federal property last De 


‘ 


cember, when it began pointing ov! 
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nventorie 


5? 


Here is a safe method... that works! 


Out of the maze of talk and conflicting state- 
ments regarding war contract cancellations and 
cutbacks—it seems reasonable to conclude that 
no large-scale production curtailment is ex- 
pected until after the successful invasion of 
Europe is an accomplished fact. However, 
ordnance schedules are constantly being ad- 
justed on account of changing needs and im- 
proved designs. This has resulted in recent cut- 
backs for many metal-working plants. Also, 
reserve stocks of certain war materia! have al- 
ready reached a point where it has been found 
advisable to cancel further deliveries. 

Due to this situation, many manufacturers 
may overnight be confronted with the task of 
disposing of steel overstocks. Too often these 
stocks are not easily converted to other pro- 
duction uses. A valued inventory can quickly 
become a white elephant. 

We urge you to try to avoid this loss. Keep 
your inventory at a practical working level 
without excessive reserves. We believe this is 
entirely safe and practical today—and can be 


done without incurring undue risk to continu- 
ous production. There was a time when ware- 
house stocks were in rather bad shape and 
manufacturers, in self-defense, built up high 
But the WPB has seen the 


folly of each company carrying big inventories 


steel inventories. 


to meet all eventualities, and has permitted a 
reasonable build-up of general warehouse stocks, 
which serve everyone. Thus the overall ton- 
nage of idle steel may be reduced, and the cut- 
back and cancellation blows are cushioned. 
Stocks of most steel distributors are in good 
shape to meet all reasonable demands. Reli- 
able trade sources report that these warehouse 
stocks are now more than 100° over the low of 
1942. 
complete stocks of bars, shapes, plates, sheets, 


Ryerson, in particular, has large and 


stainless steel, alloys, tubing and other vital 
steel products—ready for immediate shipment. 
Call any one of the eleven conveniently-located 
Ryerson steel-service plants for your day-to- 
day or emergency steel requirements. 


Prompt, personal service is assured. 


JOSEPH T. | RYERSON 


* Steel-Service Plants at Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Cincinnati, 
Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, Boston, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Jersey City 


Nothing but war goods today! But industry is wisely planning now 
for the future, when factories must be converted back to peace pro- 
duction — back to making goods the public will be clamoring for 
production that will give jobs to our returning servicemen. 
High-speed delivery of critical tools, dies, machinery and material 
will be required —and thus will AiR EXPRESS continue to serve the 
nation in speeding industrial change-over. With expanded facilities 
and increasingly efficient operation, AIR EXPRESS will create new 
opportunities for a/l business in both domestic and world-wide 
markets after the war is over. 


A Money-Saving, 
High-Speed Wartime Tool 
For Every Business 


\s a result of increased efficiency developed to meet wartime demands, rates have 
recently been reduced. Shippers nationwide are now saving an average of more than 
10% on Air Express charges. And Air Express schedules are based on “‘hours”’, not 
days and weeks—with 3-mile-a-minute service direct to hundreds of U.S. cities 
and scores of foreign countries. 

WRITE TODAY for “Vision Unlimited” —an informative booklet that will stimulate 
the thinking of every executive. Dept. PR, Railway Express Agency, 230 Park 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y., or ask for it at any local office. 


Z: 


Geis there FIRST 


Phone RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY, AIR EXPRESS DIVISION 
Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 


that approximately 42 
of California is owns 
government. Later it 
the state constitution 
if Congress would giv. 
fornia could tax “to 
needless holding” of 
e Large Public Domain 
1943, however, the A 
had acquired most of 
needed, which made ¢! 
the state chamber larg: 
any case, federal land h 
fornia always have run | 
because of the large pro] 
that never passed out of 
main. Whenever possi 
and Navy have acquirec 
fer from the public do 
taking it over from privat 
Embattled landowner 
ing a watchful eve on 
J. O'Byrne, who has 
of the Army—where he 
Real Estate Division of t 
ice Command—to becony 
posal man for the govern: 
head the Lands Section ot ' 
Clayton’s Surplus War 
ministration. 
@ Next Step Clear—Nei: 
nor Clayton has said 
the general policies that 
lowed in land disposal, 
strategists think the nex! 


| clear. They expect O'B\ 


fairly prompt statement 1 
holders but leaving the 
cut up the big farms 
comes for disposal. 


MAKING MONEY FAST 


Stamping out coins for t 
Allied nations at a rate of ° 
the Bureau of the Mint ex 
1 record annual total of 3 
pieces by the end of the 
(June 30). During the 
1943, the U. S. mints made 
270 coins for domestic use, t 
yearly output in history. 


| the mints stamped 186,682 


} coms. 


Coins minted for foreign gov 


emma 


and for use of our military tor 


| seas have vastly increased in 


with the arrival of the hu 
thousands of U. S. and 


numb 


idreds 
Canad 


soldiers. Washington authorities w 


tell how many shillings an 
we've made and shipped le: 
Britain. 

In the 1942-1943 fiscal 
mints made 173,023,000 con 
eign governments. Sometime 


peng 
|-lease 


plied the metals, sometimes ¢! 


did. Australia got most, 
coins. 
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A QUICK PICK-UP SIRLOIN... 
TISSUES THAT ZIP INTO ACTION... 
MEX” QUARTETTE... 


EA NO. 1 Here’s a ready-to-buy unit that saves customer and IDEA N®. 2 Set your imagination to work on making your product 
k time, opens a critical bottleneck in the retail store. It permits easier to use. Often a simple idea like this “‘zipper pack”’ is all that’s 
pection and selection. Convenient? Sure! And don’t overlook the needed to change a “container” into a “‘convenience.” 
ality” note. 

Basic Themes of Postwar Merchandising 


ST Here are six fundamentals that will help to lower 
postwar distribution costs and speed up turnover. 
Use them to check your postwar package plans. 


1, SELF-SERVICE: Emphasis on self-selection and dis- 
play value. 
9 2. CONVENIENCE: Size, shape, quantity, ease of use 
scl are predominant factors. 
> ea a 3. INFORMATIVE LABELING: Need for concise infor 
eae mation, terse selling message. 
~ SS 4. IMPULSE BUYING: A high percentage of all buying 
f done on impulse. 
. 5. PROTECTION: Adequate protection geared to rapid 
< | turnover. 
6. VISIBILITY: 85% of all buying done through the 
< eyes. Visibility of primary importance in the package 
ww of the future. 
Would you like to see more postwar packaging 
1 ideas? Just write: E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
- m a Co. (Inc.), Cellophane Division, Wilmington, Del. 
undreds 
Cana 


i Du Pont 
nd-lease 
Cellophane 
}EA NO. 3 Maybe one of your products is taking all the bows. 


shisiel hy not let shoppers learn to love other members of the family? An GUPOND 
i sortment package provides a convenient introduction. And eye- Soares ort 


<p peal wins impulse purchases. Better Things for Better Living . . . Through Chemistry 


Ovemmé 


Ices OW 


e 3,1 VISIBILITY... a powerful force in modern merchandising 


A quick picture 
of the versatile 
VARI-TYPER 


SAVES PAPER, 
TIME AND MANPOWER 


VARI-TYPER 


COMPOSING MACHINE 
USES OVER 600 
Different styles and 
sizes of type 
all in one machine 


VARI-TYPER 


composes copy for manuals, 

forms, bulletins, booklets, 
reports, charts, graphs, 
etc., for reproduction 


by any process. 


VARI-TYPER 


can be used by any 
department of any kind of 
business 


VARI-TYPER 


can produce crisp, easy- 
to-read copy for you 
save paper..cut printing 
and duplicating costs. 


More information on 
VARI-TYPER will gladly 
be sent on request. Ask 
your secretary to write 


RALPH C CORKWEAC orrorat 


333 SIRTH AVE. «NEW YORK 14. N 


'lrons on the Way 


Dealers are scheduled to 

| get a few of the long-promised 
appliances soon. WPB approves 
manufacture by 27 companies. 


The first of those 2,000,000 electric 
irons that WPB has been promising 
civilians ever since last fall should turn 

| up on retail dealers’ counters within 
the next month or so. But it will be 
early fall before the irons are available 
in any quantity—and even then, the 
supply will be infinitesimal alongside 
demand. 

e Nine Still Out—So far WPB has au 
thorized production of 926,438 irons 
by 27 manufacturers. Only nine manu 
facturers—out of the total of 36 which 
have applied to WPB for production 
quotas—are still out in the cold. But 
they include three of the industry’s 
biggest producers — General Electric, 
Proctor Electric Co. of Philadelphia, 
and Chicago Flexible Shaft Co. 

WPB expects that the nine com- 
panies, which are now being screened 
by local area production urgency com 
mittees to see whether they can get 
back into the iron business without in 
terfering with war work, will be 
awarded quotas within the next two 
months. If they are unable to take up 
their quotas themselves, they are ex 
pected to subcontract the work. 
@In Tight Labor Areas—T'wo 
panies with a prewar record as iron pro 
ducers already are farming out their 
share. One of the subcontractors is new 
to this field. 

Of the 27 companies already author 

ized to make irons, seven are in Group 
I labor areas, four in Group II areas 
the areas of greatest labor stringency. 
This is in line with WPB’s new policy 
which permits limited increases in civ 
ilian production in tight labor areas 
(BW—May13'44,p5). 
@ Won't Change Rules—So far, all 
manufacturers are being held to their 
quotas—43% of their 1940 production 
(BW—Jan.8’44,p18). WPB does not 
intend to increase any company’s quota, 
or allow any manufacturer who did not 
have a prewar record as an iron pro 
| ducer to get into the business (except as 
a subcontractor), until the agency has 
exhausted the possibilities of getting 
the remaining 1,000,000-odd irons pro- 
duced by the nine firms which are still 
frozen out. 

All the companies are expected to 
resume manufacture of their prewar 
models. Of the quotas assigned to date, 
roughly one-third will cover production 
of nonautomatic types. Originally, 


com 


26 


OPA for 


WPB’s Office of Civilian 
asked that half the iron 


expensive nonautomati 


elrend to Automatic 


Consumer Goods Divisio 


for nonautomatics (whi 
proved by underwrite: 
cials point out that befo 
trend was markedly tow 
types WPB’s Consery 
and Office of War Ut 
favor the automatics 

Ihe majority of the 
will produce irons at the \ 
ceiling prices imposed on 
their prewar production 
price mcrease 
ceilings have been almost 
makers of the lower-priced 
nonautomatics. 
@ Some Increases—'T'o tak¢ 
companies, OPA expects 
creases ranging from arou 
15% over the March, | 
prices. OPA is still consid 
sortment of price formula 
these increases. 

The final adjustment wi 
company-by-company basi 
pected to follow the celeb 


“MADE-IN-AMERICA” 


German officers in the 
oncr-of-war camps in the | S 
having new uniforms n 
commercial and _ fellow 
tailors for about $45 
Green gabardine obtained t 
the Army Quartermaster ( 
used, and under the 1929 Gen 
Convention, the letters P\\ 
oner of war) are not stam) 
the blouses, as they are on \ 
clothing of other prisoners 

Ihe Geneva Convention | 
mits captured officers to furni 
their own uniforms (at the 
expense) because when the 
captured their clothing often 
such disrepair that it would 


jure their dignity to wear it. T! 
applies to American and Allied 
prisoner officers, also. 

Camp PX’s order and ¢ 
the uniforms and charge 5% han 
dling cost. The expense is paid 
from the allowances made to 
prisoner officers: $20 a month for 
lieutenants, $30 for captains, $40 
for majors and higher rank 

Insignia and regulation Ger 
man uniform buttons are not 
made in this country, so unless 4 
German officer is captured with 
all his buttons, his ‘Made in 
America” uniform lacks these fn 
ishing touches. 
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IN AQUAPLANING---IN PROCESS CONTROL | 


ene RIDING an aquaplane behind a fast motor boat is a matter of 
balance every second of the thrilling experience. Keen sensitivity to 
any loss of balance, and split second application of corrective action, | 
is a basic requirement for capable performance. 
pe ANEW The same can be said for most of the critical industrial processes | 
mis! PRINCIPLE IN which have developed out of the tremendous advance in technology 

a INSTRUMENTATION of the pose few years. sills «2 

is in “Continuous Balance” is a new principle in Pyrometry. It makes the 

| in Brown “Electronik” Potentiometer an outstanding advance in instru- 

Uh mentation, — probably the greatest step forward in several decades. 

Every executive is faced with the Post-War problem of lower cost 

iver BROWN * and higher quality production ..: That means unrelenting process 

ian control every second, Continuously, 

or The Brown “Electronik” offecs much in this direction. Tell us 

fo your problem, — our engineers, available throughout the country, 

$40) POTENTIOMETER will gladly cooperate ... Address Brown Instrument Company, 

4525 Wayne Avenue, Philadelphia 44, Pennsylvania. 


VE RVEVaNOLs Listen: The Blue Jacket Choir with Danny O'Neil every Sunday 11:05 to 11:30 A. M., Eastern War Time, C. B.S. 


wt Seem 
INSTRUMENTS “BROWN CONTROLS BY 


l TTT aT, 


Honeywell 


OPERATES ON 
1944 “CONTINUOUS BALANCE” PRINCIPLE 


ger 4 
Ga ay 


"Give this to my daddy- 
and bring him back HOME /” 


HROUGHOUT the Nation there 
T is a mighty yearning in millions 
of hearts for the long awaited home- 
coming that will follow Victory. On 
battle fronts through danger and 
hardship, it throbs in every fighter’s 
breast. There is need for all of us 
to do more than before to speed its 
fulfillment. 

We all know what War Bond 
purchases accomplish — how they 
maintain the vital flow of weapons 
to fighting fronts, what a splendid 
investment they are, how they 
help keep prices down and 


build reserve purchasing 


power and security for the future. 

But the 5th War Loan means still 
more. lt is more important than any 
in the past, for its special purpose is 
to keep pace with a greatly intensi- 
fied military drive that will sweep us 
with increased speed to Victory! To 
make it a real “V-Loan”, all of us 
must open our purses gladly and buy 
more than before—and thus hasten 
the day when we can open our arms 
and hearts for the glorious Victory 
home-coming! 


FEDERATED HARDWARE MUTUALS 
Hardware Dealers Mutual Pire laswrance Company, Home Offuce, Stevens Point, Wiscomin 
Mutual Implement and Hardware lnuerance Company, Home Offce, Owatonna, Minnesota 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


Heme Office, Stevens Pornt, Wisconsin 
LICENSED IN EVERY STATE 
‘a 


Hardware Mutuals 


Stevens Point, Wis. * Owatonna, Minn. * Offices Coast to Coast 


Compensation, Automobile and other lines of non-assessable 


CASUALTY AND FIRE INSURANCE 


textile-pricing formula. 


| er’s total profit position \ 


into consideration unde: 
providing for manufacty 


| tial’ civilian items at cost 
° 07 


| @No Rationing — Manuf 
| been told to distribute 
| production equitably amo: 


lar dealers and distributor 


| rationing have been aban 


cost of rationing a sing 
be greater than the retail 


| iron, 


Levy to Stand 


Treasury denies exemptig, 
on sales to U. S. governme 
of electric energy for domes, 
or commercial use. 


Telephone, telegraph, an 
tation industries recently p 
brass ring each on the Trea Dent 
merry-go-round, but the elect 
industry was taken for the rid 
@ Three Out of Four—The vel 
the new revenue act. This 1 
earlier exemption accorded t 
eral government from the 
on sales of electric energy for domes 
or commercial use, with a pi ; 
the exemption might be continued } 
the ‘Treasury at its discretion 

The ‘Treasury continued th 


| tion for telegraph, telephone 


portation (of persons o1 prop 

ice rendered to the government 
these taxes are added to th 
would result merely in the « 
collecting for the government a 
paid by it. 

@ The Reason—The energy t 


| ever, must be absorbed by 


panies. It was added to the 

one year, but Congress ordet 
moved thereafter. Some power peop 
insist that public-ownership congress 
men feared presence of the levy in pla 
sight would point up the tax-free statu 
of public power systems. Since it stood 
to gain a 3.33% “rebate” on most of 
the energy it buys, the Treasun 
clined “at this time” to continue the 
exemption. 

Indications are that a fortl 
delineation of just which parts of the 
government’s consumption of p 
are to be considered domestic 
mercial and_ therefore taxab! 
which are to be considered in 
and not taxable, will be at 
with the industry’s accepted <« 
for commercial and industrial lo 

Potomac Electric Power Co., 
the District of Columbia, stands 
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ily, since at least 50% of 
1943 gi ss of $22,000,000 was in 
ernme! load. ’ 

fay Get Some Relief—About all the 
»anies have salvaged is an 
mise that service to a gov- 
ment-owned, privately operated war 
nt will be considered as industrial 
4, thus not taxable. 


exas O.K.’s Sun 


it’s the only legal time 
-ndard, high court decides, as 
pwiing alley operator offers 
ique defense of child labor. 


most if 


yer CO! 
plied Pp 


A Dallas department store employee 
0 Is supposed to report for work at 
bm. may be able to get by with punch- 
» the time clock at 10:20 a.m. under 
Texas court ruling that is causing mild 
citement in the Lone Star state. 

High Court Rules—The Court of 
‘minal Appeals has held that sun 
ie-not clock time—should be the only 
andard as a basis of legal recognition. 
this ruling is upheld, here are some 
the questions that would have to be 
swered. 

Will ration stamps expire according 


ECHANICAL TORTURE 


Vorkmen check the effects of a simu- 
ated sand storm whipped up by an 
ndoor “dust bowl” to determine how 
tucks and tanks stand desert punish- 
int. The laboratory thus used by 
ptudehaker, South Bend, Ind., tests 
he chassis which is blocked up and 
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noon. 


to ‘Texas’ sun time or central war time? 

Must deadlines for tax payments, 

government bids, election registration, 
etc., be revised? 
@ Youth Works Late—All the sun-shoot- 
ing started after the Hap Morse Bowl- 
ing Alley was charged with permitting 
a boy under 15 to work past 10 p.m. 
Through testimony of an amateur as- 
tronomer, the bowling operator proved 
that sun time in Dallas actually is about 
20 minutes behind clock time, and that 
with the extra hour added by war time, 
the 10 p.m. deadline didn’t come until 
11:20 p.m. sun time. 

Whether the clocks jibe with the sun 

depends on the day of the year and the 
longitude. For instance, when the clocks 
show high noon in Dallas on Dec. 25, 
they are 27 minutes fast of the true 
Chis is because the sun theoreti- 
cally is over the 90th meridian (which 
passes through New Orleans), and it 
takes the earth 27 minutes, revolving on 
its axis, to bring the sun overhead at 
Dallas longitude. 
e Costs Him $25—Such was Hap 
Morse’s complicated defense. A lower 
court had fined him $25, and it is this 
ruling that was reversed by the higher 
court. Until the question of sun time 
versus clock time is settled, sundial 
manufacturers will have ready-made sales 
promotion. 


“ 
tht _ 


“driven” with weighted eccentrics on 
the wheels to provide bumps. Remote 
controls permit operation of the ma- 
chines from another room while pow- 
erful air jets and vanes on the wheels 
hurl grit into mechanical parts. Dust 
from the Mohave Desert is used in ra- 
tios up to .07 grams per cubic foot of 
air—equal to nature at its worst. 


Ickes’ Bargain 


Texas P. & L. makes deal 
for Denison Dam power, but it 
has to grant $400,000 cut in 
rates to all consumers. 


Secretary of the Interior Harold I 

Ickes’ hard-knuckle negotiators drove a 
stiff bargain with the Texas Power & 
Light Co. in negotiating a sale of the 
energy to be generated at the Denison 
Dam of the Interior Dept.’s South 
western Power Administration. Never 
theless, ‘T.P.&L. gained a major point 
in keeping the agency out of its terri 
tory. 
@ What Company Feared—I.P.&L.’s 
biggest worry had been that SPA would 
invade ‘Texas to sell its cheap hydro 
electric energy to the war plants in Dal 
las and Fort Worth under President 
Roosevelt’s Oct. 22, 1942, 
which required contractors for war work 
to use the cheapest power available to 
them. 

‘To help SPA compete, even though it 

is unable to get materials for transmis 
sion lines, the President gave it the right 
to commandeer private lines on a com 
mon carrier basis. ‘Thus, SPA could have 
commandeered ‘T’.P.&L.’s lines in order 
to move its power to ‘T.P.&L.’s big 
customers. 
@ Saving for Consumers—One of the 
terms SPA exacted from T.P.&L. for 
staying out of its territory was a rate cut 
of about $400,000 affecting 17 military 
bases as well as all of the company’s 
residential and commercial consumers 
Ickes justified this on the ground that 
the benefit of low-cost power should go 
to taxpayers. 

T.P.&L, also is required to freeze at 

present levels some low wholesale “d« 
velopment rates’” given to six Rural 
Electrification Administration coopera 
tives which are nearing the end of the 
“development” period. 
@ Portion for Oklahoma—T’.P.&L. will 
take 30,000 kw. of Denison’s firm power 
capacity, and 120,000,000 kwh. yearly 
of its firm output at a rate of five mills 
per kwh., which is understood to be 
somewhat in excess of ‘T.P.&L.’s own 
generating cost at its ‘Trinidad (Texas) 
plant. SPA has reserved the remainder 
of Denison’s firm capacity (5,000 kw.) 
to market in “fre wad outside of 
T.P.&L.’s territory. 

In addition, it reserves the right to 
recapture up to 15,000 kw. of T.P.&L.’s 
share for the same purpose. T.P.&L. 
must, however, take such power as SPA 
is unable to market successfully in Okla 
homa, paying five mills for such of it 
as is firm, 24 mills for on-peak dump 


directive 


power, and one mill for off 
| © Two Other Dams—SPA 
| Denison’s single 35,000-k, 
| 20% overload to get 7,000 | 

energy for firming up SPA 
| system. The other two ar ih } 
| Grand River Dam, with 6( be 7 g pit 
| two units, and Arkansas’ N cludt 
| with 35,000 kw. in one un 
| is expected to go on th 


ffi d Tah month; Norfork, in July. 
Can you a or ne Arkansas Power & Light ( 
«Cf «tric Bond & Share proy 
| T.P.&L., will probably get n 


to lose his skill ? 3 fork’s energy under the tern 


lar contract. 


It may have taken years to train ™ Tr uck Tax Killed 


him. It may take less than a sec- #P, | Indiana court enjoins ci 
: of Gary from collecting levy 
out-of-town vehicles picking y 


ond to rob him — and you — of 


his skill... if his eyes go unprotected or delivering on city streets 


on eye-hazardous jobs. so aa, 
| Perennial worry of interstat 
| is the threat by cities on their ro 
| levy use taxes against them 
The most. serious attempt was a 
ordinance passed last fall in Gary, Ind 
requiring all trucks making pickups of 
| deliveries on city streets to purcha 
| licenses (BW-—Sep.1 1°43,p20). La 
week the Superior Court of Lak 
| County, Ind., enjoined the city from 
| enforcement of the ordinance 
© Enforcement Delayed—The ordinan 
was scheduled to become effective | 
| Oct. 1, but Gary agreed to ck 
forcement of this law, as well as of 
| second which affected local trucker 
only, until a decision should be reac! 
“pac he : in a suit brought by Roosevelt Cartage 
=. / rms Co., Chicago, operating in interstate 
ee commerce; Artim & Son, Hammond 
AO Goggles ; : (Ind.) truckers operating within the 
ie state; and Gary Warehouse Co., operat 
. ° — ing locally. In addition, the suit wag 
will protect him sponsored by the Central Motor Freight 
Z : Assn., the Indiana Motor Truck Assn, 
=i 4 ‘ | and the Illinois Motor Truck Open 
. ee and you - 3 mf ‘ E tors Assn. 
tae 3 y The Gary decision is considered par 
Stes ticularly significant because the ord- 
For about 75c per eye -the price z= nance was drawn up only after a thor 
Se, «=| «ough study of similar laws by which 
of AO Safety Goggles — you can : a | other cities have unsuccessfully tried to 
. tax out-of-town truckers. These either 
protect him and hundreds like him e . . have been defeated in the = ee - 
; were never enforced. (Enforcement 
would have constituted a barricr to in 
| terstate commerce.) Truckers 
that if any ordinance could be enforces, 
0D | the Gary law could. That would open 
; ; | the way for other cities to impose sim- 
American @ Optical | oe 
@ Only City Streets—Gary’s Mayor | 
seph E. Finerty had two reaso 


who keep your production going. 


COMPANY 


SOUTHBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


Call in an AO Man—and keep your "production eyes” producing | 5, Business Week © June 3, 19% 


sieving 1's ordinance could be made | 


Lec canes Sant, $250.0 trip and | “UNIVERSAL UNAFLOW” 
onnually per truck, depending | STEAM EN GIN ES 


its size, applied only to trucks mak- | Sagas + 


pg pickups OF deliveries on ci streets, | 
Kluding state and federal highway 
through the city. 
c ordinance was based on the 
idditional revenue for street | 
nee, and receipts were to be 
d for this purpose, rather than 
' d to the general fund. Rev- | 
yes were expected to add between 
40,000 and $50,000 to the city’s $103,- 
0 strect maintenance budget. 
All Counts Sustained—The court 
nted the truckers a permanent in 
nection enjoining Gary from enforce- 
ment on all three counts. The truckers’ 
ontentions were that the laws were 
mvalid (1) because they obstructed in- 
estate commerce, (2) because under 
he state law the Indiana Public Service 
mmission holds exclusive jurisdiction 
ver the regulation of motor vehicles 
n the state, and (3) because Gary did 
ot have the authority it claimed under | 
he Cities & Towns Act to legislate on 
notor vehicles. 
Counsel for the city announced that 
he case will be appealed to the Indiana 
upreme Court. In the meantime, the | 
ary decision is expected to have a re- | 
training effect on other cities which 
ave been considering taxes on out-of- 
own trucks. 
Knoxville, Tenn., recently oe an 
widinance similar to Gary’s. 
being tested in the courts. 


GETS MOST BONDS 


Heads of the banking syndicate which | 
bought and marketed the $56,000,000 | 


of San Francisco Bay Bridge bonds were 
Blyth & Co., Mellon Securities Corp., 
Harriman Ripley & Co., and Lehman 
Bros. There were 240 participants in 
the underwriting syndicate. Yet the 
oe getting most of the bonds was West 
Coast’s Bank of America—$12,000,000 
worth. 

This is how the Giannini bank came 
out top dog. It held around $10,000,- 
00 of the old bonds and had some- 
thing of a vested interest in the new 
ones. 

Onginally the Bay Bridge bonds were 
wld to the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. as 5% securities. After earning 
power had been tested, RFC resold 
them to investment bankers as 4s, and 
the issue was sold to the public. The 
present financing will provide funds to 
tire the outstanding $57,070,000 of 
4, replacing them with $56,000,000 
of 13s, 2s, and 33s. 

Most of the bonds awarded the Bank 
of America went into its own portfolio. 


A 


One of the two horizontal 
“Universal Unaflow’ engines 
driving 500 kv.a. generators 
in the MODEL TOBACCO 

plant at Richmond 


t is 1low 


SKINNER ENGINE COMPANY, 
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1, ssevtanstionsad! 1 J 


SCHMIDT, GARDEN & ERIKSON, ARCHITECTS, CHICAGO 


i’ took efficiency (and that’s a mild word for it) to pack all the satisfaction 
that’s found in MODEL tobacco into a ten-cent package. It took effi- 
ciency in sales promotion to build that package into a position of national 
leadership. 

The same kind of efficiency, from roof to cellar, went into the planning 
of the handsome, modernistic MODEL factory at Richmond, Virginia. All 
of the power equipment for this plant was selected after considering the 
most economical operation on the basis of heat, light and power costs, with 
the maximum use of exhaust steam for process. 

The outstanding performance of a Skinner “Universal Unaflow” engine- 
generator unit in the Chicago plant of the United States Tobacco Co., and 
the selection of two of these engines for its new factory at Nashville, Tenn- 
essee, made “Universal Unaflow” engines the logical choice for Richmond. 

The high economy of the “Universal Unaflow” engine is permanent— 
maintained throughout the life of the engine by the use of steam-tight 
poppet valves, an exclusive Skinner feature. 

More than 2,000 power users, in industries and institutions of various 
types, have found it more economical to generate their electric power with 
Skinner “Universal Unaflow” Steam Engines. ' 


Let’s All Back The Attack—Buy More War Bonds 


For Over 75 Years. Doing One Thing VW ell—Buildine Steam hnvines 


ERIE, PA. 


U.S. Navy Said, 


FOR BATTLESHIPS me FOR CRUISERS 


16-inch gun slides which carry tons ee Ammunition hoists, pur 
of weight, yet permit our guns to : gs, auxiliary turbine gené 


move smoothly, accurately soe es breech blocks 


pare SS Fea Te es 
“ “ ig od 
st. 


FOR LANDING CRAFT~—Motors, pumps, propulsion control, aux- 
itiary motor control, shafting, winches, mooring bits, chucks, 
“stern posts, rudder frames, huil plates, stern tubes, 
stanchions, snatchblocks, Texrope drives, inverters! 


fc oo 


ee. 


- 


Bod 


FOR SUBMARINES 


Main motors, main genet 
pulsion control units, aux 
tors, auxiliary motor cont 


tigl t doors 


retro Supplying the World ( 


AIDS ALL INDUSTRY FURTHERS 


AMERICAN GOOD LIVING” lids la d 


Ce ALLIS-CE! 


VICTORY NEWS 


Bocst Transformer Capacity 
latest in forced oil coeling— the 
Chalmers Electro Cooler 
Jumping capacity of mos 
now in service by 20 to 6 

The unit is entirely 
tremely simple in design 
parts to cause trouble It 
glands or stuffing boxes and car 


installed or removed without shift 


transformer. For full informatio: 
A-C office near you. 


Saves Time, Work, Manpower: A 
ready tested and proved, Allis-Chalmer 
new one-man hay baler waits onl 
end of war to go into mass pr 

‘ Power take-off driven and complet: 
FOR DESTROYERS FOR BABY FLAT TOPS acting, this amazing farm mac! 
» propulsion turbines capable of Propulsion turbines, motors, pumps capacity that equals or exceeds 
g them at high speeds, propul- switchboards, main condensers, aux- conventional 3- or 4-man_ pict 
shafting, pumps, motors. ve iliary condensers 4 


_ ERROR . 


> a 


RODUCING the world’s largest —tractors, bulldozers, motors, 
Prrariety of marine equipment pumps, crushers, V-belt drives 
—for the U. S. Navy, for the...more than 1600 different war, 
Maritime Commission—is just war industry and farm products! 
one of our war jobs... From all this work is coming This baler forras a new type t 

We are turning out revolu- knowledge and experience of eS which is weather-resistant and offer 


f 


tionary gas turbines for Houdry tremendous value to peacetime ieee simple and economical way of 
4 storing, feeding or transporting ha 


packn 
oil refineries—sensational new America. 


. . straw. 
electronie devices for war plants — Auiis-Cuauwers Mro. Co., Miewavker, Wis 


Newest Power Plant in 50 Years 
That's what people are calling th 


tional new Gas Turbine made 
Chalmers, and limited at present 
war use. 

Gas turbines are simple and compa 
design, economical in operatios 
a whirlwind of power. Many A-( 
are already in use in oil refineries spec 
manufacture of 100-octane gasolin 


FOR VICTORY 
Buy United States War Bonds 


“ Offeial U.S. Navy Photographs 


1d gest Line ie Mor Gor rae 


THE BOSTON POPS CONCERTS 


G WN P1ME1IT- — 8:30 P.M. E.W.T.— SATURDAYS 


FiMERS === 


HE G-E Watch Dog Fluorescent Starter reduces lighting mainte- 

nance to the simple operation of pushing the red reset button before 
relamping. Then the Watch Dog is ready to start the new lamp effi- 
ciently throughout its useful life. It contributes to long lamp life by 
accurately controlling cathode preheat time. 

The Watch Dog immediately stops annoying and futile starting 
attempts (blinking) when a lamp reaches the end of its useful life. 
Merely reset it (push the red button) ... forget it and relamp. This 
simple operation goes on and on. Under specified test ‘conditions the 
FS-40 outlasts an average of ten 40-watt fluorescent lamps. The FS-100 
exceeds the life of eight 100-watt fluorescent lamps. 


This new catalog tells how to use G-E Fluo- 
rescent Accessories for best lighting results. You 
can obtain your free copy by writing to Section 
(645-102, Appliance and Merchandise Dept., 
General Electric Company, Bridgeport, Conn. 


* BUY WAR BONDS * 


Hear the General Electric radio programs: “The G-E 
All Girl Orchestra” Sunday 10 P.M. EWT, NBC. “The 
World Today” news every weekday 6:45 P.M. EWT, CBS. 


GENERAL ( ELECTRIC 


'SWPC Pleased 


WPB’s liberalized 
civilian production ¢ 
business a better bre 
ambitious plans are af 


Smaller War Plants Co: 
chairman, Maury Maver 
WPB's new liberalized po 
ian production (BW—May 
a “step in the right dirc 
small business is concerned 
@A Better Break—But S\! 
planners are not satisfied wit 
than even break it gives the 
| They are following through 
| sortment of plans for ing 
small plants’ share of bot 
civilian production. 

WPB's new policy provid 
creased or resumed producti 
approved civilian item may 
taken by any plant employing 
100 people, regardless of wh 
located in a tight labor area 
ception is the critical West ( 
where the labor ceiling is 50 
100.) 

@ May Be a Wedge—In this res; 
policy closely parallels Maverick 
gestions in recent testimony | 
Senate Small Business Commit 
also strongly resembles th« 
Baxter plan, worked out jo 
winter by SWPC and WPB’s R 
bution Division (BW —Jan.22’44,p22 

SWPC regards the policy 

an entering wedge which sli 
the way for further concession 
business. 
e@ Metals Allocation Idea—Thx 
ambitious of SWPC’s plans would set 
up a metals’ reserve for small producer 
SWPC would become a claimant agence 
—like the Army and Navy—and receive 
a quarterly allocation of the metals con- 
trolled under Controlled Materials Plan 
This allocation would be divided among 
small plants for both war and civilian 
production. 

A small producer who came 
SWPC for his share of the allocation 
would be encouraged to use it 
production. If that were not p 
SWPC would try to find a 
civilian item the plant could make 
@ Three Provisions—There wou! 
limitations on the use of materia 
SWPC’s pool for civilian product 

(1) An allotment would not b« 
by SWPC where this would i 
with war production in the same shop 

(2) No plant in a Group I labor ar 
would receive an allotment (though later 
SWPC would like to take care of plants 
with less than 50 employees), anc th 
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ceiling for plants in other labor 
20 


< would oUU. 
No allotment would be given for the 


‘tion of am item requiring scarce com 
s, or other materials. 


jnother feature of the plan would 
‘hat small plants which received al- 
ments for civilian production would 
exempt from all WPB limitation 
4 conservation orders. 

survey Idea—While WPB mulls this 
e over, SWPC is working out two 


ys within the present scope of WPB | 


ypc vernacular for the simple 
ocess of finding what civilian items 
e needed and can be produced, under 


sent restrictions, then finding the 


ull plants to produce them. 

[he idea is elementary, but it takes 
lot of pas og? vege. (hence, has 
: limitations). 1us, on electric irons, 
cid men from SWPC’s regional offices 
sited every small plant with a prewar 
ecord as am iron producer. They got 
ports on how many irons the plants 
puld produce, at what price, with how 
ch skilled and unskilled labor. 
Complete Data—Reports included in- 
mation on whether the plants had 
yar contracts, whether they expected to 
ct any, what they would need in the 
a of extra facilities, tools, etc., to get 
ack in the iron business. i 
Asa result SWPC has made a telling 


ase with WPB for allowing small fel- | 


lows to resume production. 


SWPC has now obtained from the | 


fice of Civilian Requirements a list 
of some 25 essential civilian items, and 
apects to find producers through the 
ame plant-by-plant technique. 

¢Opposite Approach—The reverse of 


the end-product approach is the mate- | 


mals approach, under which SWPC 
inds out what materials are in surplus 
upply, or of which there are semifabri- 
ated idle or excess inventories. The 
agency finds out what end products may 
te made from these materials under 


WPB regulations; then it finds the | 


plants to make them. 


As an example of this procedure, | 


SWPC might discover that there is 
ome aluminum sheet in excess inven- 
tory. A quick look at WPB’s aluminum 
regulation shows that aluminum can 
now be used to make truck bodies. So 
SWPC would go around to small truck 
body producers and ask them if they 
knew they could get aluminum sheet. 
¢Committee at Work—SWPC may be 
expected to have more ideas in the 
future. Maverick has just set up a 
pecial committee whose job is to in- 
vestigate all possible ways and means 
of getting small plants materials and 
the right to use them, 
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NICS | 
The first goes by the fancy title of 
ye end-product approach.” This is | 


YOU OUGHT TO KNOW 
INDUSTRIAL MAINE 


MAINE IS BLESSED WITH VAST NATURAL RESOURCES: Many basic 
raw materials,wood, minerals, agricultural products, are produced 
here. Fifteen million acres of forest area provide a huge reservoir 
of hard and soft woods of many varieties, and a supply of cellulose 
that is inexhaustible. 


ABUNDANT AND DEPENDABLE POWER: Augmenting eur natural 
water power, Maine has a system of electric power transmission 
that is unequalled for its dependability and flexibility. Power is 
available everywhere in Maine at whatever loads your operations 
may require and at nominal cost. 


NEXT DOOR TO MAJOR MARKETS: The richest market for con- 
sumer goods in the world, a-market that purchases nearly one 
third of the country’s finished goods, is just overnight from Maine 
Makers of industrial goods will also find next door to Maine the 
country’s largest concentration of diversified manufactures. 


EXCELLENT TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES: Maine's transportation 
services, by rail, motor, plane and water, have been developed to 
accommodate the many products of the State which must move 
to market with express speed. Maine is on the Great Circle route 
to Europe, is closer by water to major South American ports than 
Southern Seaboard and Gulf ports. 


MAINE WORKMEN ARE SKILLED AND RESPONSIBLE: A factor that is 
attracting many new industries to Maine is the native resourceful- 
ness and ingeniousness of Maine workmen. They are skilled at 
many crafts, are quickly trained to new trades. Fairness to their 
employers and responsibility to their jobs are natural traits 


TAXES, HERE, ARE CONSIDERATE OF BUSINESS: Our State govern- 
ment is operated from current revenue. Our corporate laws and 
taxes are fair and nominal, intended to promote the State’s indus- 
trial development. We have no corporate, no personal, income 
taxes, no sales tax except on cigarettes. 


UNEXCELLED PROCESSING WATER: The waters of Maine possess 
an unusually high degree of purity and softness. The many manu 

facturing operations, in textiles, plastics and other industries, 
which require a dependable supply of processing water, free from 
impurities and minerals, will find a location in Maine to be of 
incalculable benefit. 


“MAINE-MADE” IS A STAMP OF GOODNESS: Materials and finished 
products produced in Maine are known the country over for their 
craftsmanlike qualities and honest worth. The State is continu- 
ously engaged in aiding its industries to open new markets, new 
distribution avenues and in developing new products for them. 


AND MAINE IS A GOOD PLACE TO LIVE AND TO PLAY: Maine is a 
land of homes, of friendly personal and business neighbors, where 
families are reared in a background of social, religious and educa- 
tional culture—a land where all outdoors starts at your doorstep. 
Our climate here is recognized to be the most healthful in the 
country. No sweltering summers to slow down shop output and 
management energies. . 


THIS BOOK describes the 
advantages of locating 
our business home in 
aine. We'll be glad to 
send you a copy and, if 
you wish, to suggest 
some desirable sites for 
you to look over. 


MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION + INDUSTRY SERVICE «+ STATE HOUSE, AUGUSTA, MAINE 


Energy for Sale 


Bonneville is looking for 
peacetime outlets for its output 
now used on war jobs. Private 
customers are sought. 


No one can accuse the Bonneville 
Power Administration of not being far- 
sighted. Right now Bonneville’s ten gen- 
crators are humming at top capacity in 
furnishing electrical energy for war. But 
it is for the postwar days that Bonne- 
ville seeks customers—private customers 

not only for present power but also 
for clectnicity from five more proposed 
dams in the Northwest. 

@ Customers Needed—Just what the 
private investor can do with public 
power is listed in Pacific Northwest 
Opportunities, a 104-page report, re- 


plete with 85 charts. Copies of the re 
port are ready for distribution. 

Particularly is Bonneville eager to find 

customers for some 500,000 kw. now 
going to government-owned Defense 
Plant Corp. operations. ‘These customers 
may disappear with the war’s end. They 
use about 65% of the 800,000 kw. 
going out in industrial sales. 
@ Five New Projects—Bonneville en- 
visions private customers who have in- 
vested in new iron and steel industries, 
zinc, aluminum, fertilizer, irrigated land, 
and electrified railroads. For all these 
customers, Bonneville hopes Congress 
some day will appropriate funds to build 
five new power projects, to furnish 
1,530,000 additional kilowatts. 

The proposed dams and the estimated 
cost of building them: the Umatilla on 
the Columbia River in Oregon, 600,000 
kw., $91,000,000; Foster Creek in 
Washington, 600,000 kw., $56,000,000; 
Hungry Horse on the Flathead River in 


Mont 


Cabin 


ina, 140,000 kw.. 
et Gorge on Clark | 


Eastern Idaho, 100,000 | 
000; and the Detroit Da 
tiam River in Oregon, 90, 
000,000. 

@A Look Ahead—Sonx 
the report: 


In 
4,500, 


the four Pacific N 
)00 acres are under irr 


800,000 are covered by pum 


lieved 
gated, 


Many 


needed 


With 


3,500,000 additional a 


perhaps 1,500,000 acre 


basic chemical 


the nation’s largest 


sources and the world’s larg 

phosphate rock available, dev: 

large fertilizer industry is px 
Additional electrification of 


can be 


homes 


expected, and in two 
may be heated by elect 


Electrification of 2,860 mil 
track in Oregon, Washington 
Montana can be accomplished 
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arm Loans Shift 


Federal agency adheres 
, its normal value formula for 


anders get more business. 


Farm Credit Administration, the gi- 
wntic government agency which has 
eatly $2,500,000,000 on loan to farm 
. is doing its best to restrain the 
away unpulses of the farm real estate 
parket 

Already farm sales values in the U. S. 
«up more than $9,000,000,000 (B\V 
Feb.26'44,p60) and threaten a_ real 
om of the 1918-1921 order which was 
wllowed by a crash in farm values that 
bmers still remember with a shudder. 
The Formula—l'CA’s formula is one 
worked out in the depths of the de 
yssion, When the Emergency Farm 
fortgage Act of 1933 gave FCA the 
ob of refinancing more than $2,000, 
(0,000 of distress farm mortgage debt. 
Until that time, Federal Land Banks 
had made loans on farms substantially 
on the basis used by private lenders 
3% of the value of the land and 20% 
of the value of improvements, with pre 
vailing sales prices of similar farms 
gwen unportant weight. 

By such a formula, naturally, loan- 
jmits floated up and down with pre- 
ling farm na values. ‘The emer 
gency loan act authorized the Land 
Bank Commissioner to lend to farmers 
whose farms were well-nigh valueless by 
wles standards in depression, and whose 
needs couldn’t be met under the 50- 
20 rule of the land banks. 

lhe act used the term “normal value” 


as applied to farm lands, and FCA 
adopted a measuring stick of normal 
value based primarily on the normal 
camming capacity of a farm, calculated 
by crop, yield, and the “normal” prices 
of the 1909-1914 period. 

@ Loans Pay Out—Use of this yardstick 
enabled the land banks and the com 
missioner to make more than 725,000 
farm loans from May 1, 
31, 1935; in many cases such loans 
were nearly 100% of the then current 


(and very low) sales prices of the farms | 


financed 
hese loans have paid out pretty well, 


aided by farm prosperity of the last three | 
years. At the end of 1943, the land banks | 


and the Federal Farm Loan Corp., which 
owns the loans made by the commis 
sioner, report more than 90° of loans 
with all matured instalments paid; prin 
cipal payments in 1943 wiped out more 
than 20% of the amount farmers owed 
at the beginning of the year. 
@ Pay Ahead of ‘Time—More than half of 
the principal payments in 1943—exceed 
ing $250,000,000—represented — instal- 
ments paid before they were duc. From 
Jan. 1, 1942, to Sept. 30, 1943, the Fed 
eral Land Banks and the l'arm Mortgage 
Corp. received principal payments of 
$605,000,000, of which $316,000,000 
represented loans paid in full; during 
the same period a> $150,000,000 was 
lent 

In times of rising farm income and 
land values such as the present, the 
“normal value” formula works to hold 
down size of loans. ‘The land banks’ 
“normal value” loan limit now rarely is 
more than 50% of the current value 
of the property, as against nearly 100% 
in the depression period. 
@ Private Loans Rise—Land bank mort- 
gages therefore increased in average size 


O sure 
», 
\ , . 2. Ae 
\lg| What's Happening to the Cost of Living 

Fuel, Ice, House Total 
& Elec Fur Cost of 
Food Clothing Rent tricity nishings Misc. Living 
— August, 1939 ....... 93.5 100.3 104.3 97.5 100.6 100.4 98.6 
January, 1941* ..... 97.8 100.7 105.0 100.8 100.1 101.9 100.8 
ee eee soc S06 102.4 105.4 101.0 102.4 102.2 102.2 
Ye ee so (BE0e 126.5 109.2 104.3 121.9 110.6 115.1 
April, 1943 ..... vom - 2s 127.9 108.0 107.5 124.8 114.9 124.1 
ee POCO eet 127.9 108.0 107.6 125.1 115.3 125.1 
Neen mince Dae 127.9 108.0 107.7 125.4 115.7 124.8 
Ne 32 categ eee 129.1] 108.0 107.6 125.6 116.1 123.9 
ae cot ie ks. SRE 129.6 108.0 107.6 125.9 116.5 123.4 
September ......26. 1374 132.5 108.0 1076 126.3 117.0 123.9 
OOO wacdbnccccs JR SEa 133.3 108.0 107.8 126.7 1176 124.4 
November ......... 137.3 133.5 108.0 107.9 126.9 by 7 124.2 


INGE .viscusew OPES 134.6 
January, 1944 ...... 136.1 134.7 


= February ....esee06 134.5 135.2 
Mat: . ose Tay ee 136.7 
RM i ccs 030 dee -- 1346 136.9 


Data: U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics; 193 
* Base month of NWLB’s “Little Steel’ formula. 


108.1 109.4 127.9 118.1 124.4 
108.1 109.5 128.3 118.4 124.2 
108.1 110.3 128.7 118.7 123.8 
108.1 109.9 129.0 119.1 123.8 
108.1 109.9 133.0 120.7 124.5 


5~39 100. 
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THE ENGINE ROOM ... from the humorous 


Elliott catalogue of 1888 
Step Up Folks and Get Youre 
.t’s Exec 
“HE STORY OF A FATHER AND SON" 
or “Ungerening the Sngerutable” 


Send now for your free copy of this “most 
amazing story ever cold’’ about American 
business. It's packed with valuable, prac 
tical facts—and lots of laughs, too. You'll 
delight in the 14 rich, original, old-time 
business cartoons. 


LEARN ABOUT the Steering mec han 
ism that made the automobile possible, ex 
plained with numerous diagrams. A new 
way of tying a square knot and the invention 
of a machine to execute it. The invention of 
the low-wheeled, pneumatic-tired trotting 
sulky and what it did to the world’s one 
mile trotting record, 


You'll thoroughly enjoy this human a 
count of two great inventors. Besides, you'll 
learn many facts worth knowing. 


“The Story of a 
Father and Son or 
| Unscrewing the 
' Inscrutable” = was 
i written to advertise 
Elliort Addressing 
i Machines and typ 
| writeable Addre 
1 Cards but it’s 
unique, unlike any 
advertising you've 

- ever read. It is the in 

side story of inventive genius at work, 4 
patents awarded in the last 70 years to father 
and son. Read what a few of the thousands of 
enthusiastic business executives have volun 

tarily said about it: ‘First advertising book 

let I ever read clear through from beginning 
to end.’’—"'A fascinating story very humanly 
told.""—"‘Best thing I've read for eight 
years."’—"'One of the most interesting and 
informative booklets | have ever seen.’ 


Send now for this fascinating 64-page book 
of valuable facts and delightful Ramer by 
writing on your business ) ame to THE 
ELLIOTT ADDRESSING MACHINE CO., 
151 Albany St., Cambridge 39, Mass. 


4 


SAVE ALL WASTE PAPER 


ADDRESSING MACHINES 


only 2% in 1943 compared with 1940; 
and the size of land bank commissioner 
loans only 5% 

But the area of federal loans repre- 
sents only an island of calm and of stable 
values, as compared with a rising spiral 
of loans elsewhere. 

‘The size of mortgages made by indi- 
vidual lenders increased 57% in the 
same period and that of all privately 
financed loans, about 32%. 

Ihe fact that new realty-loan busi- 
ness for FCA has fallen off so sharply, 
due chiefly to the fact that private lend- 
crs are getting more business because of 
more generous appraisals, has forced 
CA's agencies to cut operating costs. 
Personnel is down, national farm loan 
association offices have been consoli- 
dated wherever possible, and FCA plans 
major bond refinancing operations. 

e FCA Sticks to Policy—Far from con- 
templating a contest with private lenders 
for mortgages, FCA intends to stick 
stoutly to the “normal value” formula. 

I. W. Duggan, FCA’s acting gov- 
crnor, declares FCA’s job is to provide 
farmers with the kind of credit they 
need and can pay back. 

He insists that FCA will not be a 
party to over-lending, or to a land boom 
that might hang a millstone of debt 
around the neck of agriculture. Defend- 
ing CA's formula, Duggan argues that 
the average farmer can only repay his 
debts through what he gets for what he 
grows and that FCA tries to set up 
values so borrowers can hang on to their 


farms under any foreseeable conditions. 


RAYON BAKERY 


Ravon tire 18-Ib. 
emerges by conveyor from an elec- 
tronic “oven” that sets the string 
in permanent twist. High-frequency 


cord on cones 
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Plans in the Air 


Feeder line operation is 
the big question mark, as three 
groups offer proposals to CAB. 
Hearings help form pattern. 


With domestic airline trafic contin- 
ually setting new records, the problems 
of postwar operation become increas- 
ingly important. And since the pattern 
of the trunk lines is firmly solidified, the 
big question marks center around feeder 
lines. Who will operate them? What 
sort of service should be provided? 
Will mail contracts help provide the 
initial impetus? 

e To Seek the Answers—Some of these 
questions will be answered in Washing- 
ton. June 15 and 16 when the Feeder 
Airlines Assn. sets up a permanent 
organization. The 25 p inc members, 
who will outline a program for the asso- 
ciation, are operating or have applied for 
routes totaling 140,561 mi. of feeder or 
pickup lines. 

@No Doubt About Demand—There 
seems to be no doubt as to the poten- 
tial demand for short-haul airlines. 
Even in wartime, the trunk lines are 
carrying a much heavier load of pas- 
sengers. In the first three months of 
this year, for example, the domestic 
airlines flew 465,500,000 revenue pas- 
senger miles, compared with 331,273,- 
751 in the first quarter of last year, 


current, inducing 22,500 B.t.u. an 
hour, does the trick. During the new 
twist-setting treatment, devised and 
used by Cleveland’s Industrial Rayon 
Corp., cones are covered with special 
paper to control the cord’s moisture. 


according to estimates of th 
port Assn. of America. § 
gains were shown in air n 
express. 

The existing air carriers 
postwar feeder line opera 
iously, but there are two ot 
which are just as eager. Th 
entirely new group of air ¢ 
a group of operators of surf 
portation, notably buses. 

@ Indication of the Pattern— 
of the three groups were pr 
recent hearings before the ( 
nautics Board, and the rec 
tions of the examiners give 
cation of the feeder line patt 
may develop: 


nenda. 
L indi. 
n that 


(1) Air transportation should | 
to small cities in part by the a 
points to existing routes and in p 
authorization of services to be re: 
new Carriers committed and del 
effecting substantial economies of ration 

(2) A classification of such carri 
be established and designated as f 
carriers. 

(3) Authorization of service by f 
carriers should be based upon a showing that 
economies of operation will be incorporated 
into the services. 

(4) To assure further operation of route 
by feeder air carriers on an economical | 
a maximum rate of compensation 
transportation of mail should be fis 
determined in the amount of 25¢ per mil 

(5) Appropriate limitations relat 
nonstop and skip-stop schedules, d 
maintain a proper balance between open 
tions by feeder carriers and other air carriers, 
should be prescribed in the authorization of 
each feeder service. 

(6) Limitations should be imposed upen 
the expansion of air services by presently 
operating carriers in order to allow a field of 
operation for feeder services. As a criterion 
in the accomplishment of such limit 
extensions by presently operating air carriers 
should be limited to cities having metropoli 
tan populations of 25,000 or greater except 
upon a showing that such extensions will not 
adversely affect the operation of feeder 
ices in the same general area. 

(7) Authorization of air services 
face carriers should be rigidly confined | 
operation of aircraft in services wh 
only auxiliary, supplemental, or incid« 
the surface transportation facilities. 

(8) No general expansion of air : 
incorporating only pickup operations shou! 
be authorized except in unusual cases w! 
the needs of the postal service may 
such an operation. Expansion of 
operations should generally be aut! 
only where a combination pickup and | 
senger service will be operated an 
veloped. 

(9) Safety regulations for feeder 
should permit carrying of passenger 
planes which also give pickup servic 
provision of service with single engi 
craft; and the operation of aircraft wit! 
single pilot 

(10) Applications for certificates authonz- 
ing feeder services should be heard tog ther 


panded 


tion of 


should 
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Lyon has already helped over 
3,000 contractors speed war production of alum- 
inum and sheet steel parts. Aircraft, ships, guns, 
mobile units and tanks are going into battle with 
many Lyon-made parts or sub-assemblies. 


We have open production capacity for fast 
handling of more of these war jobs. Our manu- 
facturing plants are well organized as a result of 
more than 43 years’ experience in sheet metal 
fabrications. Facilities include modern equip- 
ment for perforating, blanking, forming, assem- 


bling, drawing, enameling, annealing and 
lacquering. Approximately 2,000 experienced 
factory workers. Complete toolrooms in all plants. 

Write on business letterhead for book '’Crafts- 
men in War Production”... giving detailed 
information on Lyon’s Facilities, Manpower, 


Finances and Management. 


WHAT ABOUT POST-WAR? 


Do your post-war products include 
sheet steel or aluminum? Check Lyon’s 


manufacturing and designing facilities. 


PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED 


Dade ag 


[ ginoors In All Pri 


Fu 


— 
To MILLIONTHS 


of an Inch 


UNUSUAL FEATURES 
FACILITATE FAST AND 
ACCURATE OPERATION 


Model N-4 Internal-External Measur- 
ing Instrument is an entirely new 
Sheffield development for Toolroom 
and Gage Laboratory use in checking 
master and working gages, setting 
snap gages, etc. 


@ Checks internal dias. of 44” to 12”. 


@ Checks 3” max. depth of hole, 1 
side. 

@ Checks external dimensions up to 
32”. 

@ Gaging arms elevated elec- 
trically. 

®@ Indicator automatically 


shows height of gaging 


arms. 

@ Signal lights facilitate setup. 

@ Positive electrical magnifi- 
cation of 2500 to 1 with 
Electrigage. 

@ Linear scale of .012” range 
graduated in 50 millionths. 


Write 
FOR ENGINEERING DATA 
AND PRICE 


Dayton Okie. USA. 


MACHINE TOOLS + 


GAGES + MEASURING 


INSTRUMENTS + CONTRACT SERVICES 


with applications for other 
the same general geographi 
solidated proceeding. 

(11) Hearings on applicati 
zation of air transportation sen 
based essentially on the use 
should be deferred until such 
mercial helicopters are availab 
e Conflicting Ideas—Some . 
ommendations fit in with ¢ 
the three groups, but ot 
variance. The existing air 
lieve that expansion of th« 
acm should stem from the 
work and that additions 
be made unless their prosp 
sufficiency are fairly imme 
group argues that our air 
has reached the point wl 
generally independent of 
assistance and that it should ; 

The new group of air ca 
tends that feeder line ope: 
different type of business, that 
be developed beyond the « 
the trunk-line operators, and 
should be established and d« 

a manner similar to the prewa 
ment of existing airlines. ‘I! 
would seck government cncol 
in the form of mail contract 
® Views Presented—Operato: 
face vehicles maintain that t 
best qualified for short-haul ; 
general and their lines should 
mented by air services under tl 
trol to protect their initial inv 
These various views were | 
elaborately at the recent CAB | 
American Airlines described a 
plan for service for a large n 


smaller cities by selecting strat: 
port stops around which th: 
were grouped. A skip-stop ser 
envisioned by ‘Transcontinental \\ 
ern Air which would bring t 
service to intermediate com 
along the line. 

An outline of an air ope: 
serve the Kansas City (Mo.) t 
was submitted by Braniff Airv 
viding service between the track 
and each of the communiti 
the trade area. Braniff also has p 
a 3,200-mi., five-state feeder lin 
ing from Denver, half of the 
be offered to residents of the co 
tics served. Organization at tl 
pany already is under way. 

@ Mail Proposal—An air-mail pic! 
tem of the type pioneered by All 
can Aviation, Inc., was introduc 
the trade area service plan by Sout 
Airways Co., which has been o; 
a feeder line service for the An 
Forces for more than a year. Sout 
which has originated the term “a1 
lines” to cover what is commonly 
feeder lines, submitted a typical 
which would serve 35 cities by la 
and 121 cities by pickup. Average | 
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é!:: when you return to your homes, make it your business to talk to everyone 
you meet—farmers, businessmen, professional men and government leaders. 
Tell them that unless farm prosperity is built upon fair prices and lower and 
lower farm production costs, any improvement in the standard of living in 


the city or on the farm will be wiped out by an inevitable rise in all prices 
and eventual death of the soil. This responsibility should be your first 
concern—you should consider it even more important to the future 


of your businesses than the sale of the product . . 


"IS IS WHAT MR. HARRY FERGUSON, OF HARRY FERGUSON, 
INC., TOLD HIS DISTRIBUTOR ORGANIZATION at Dear- 
born, Michigan, December 15, 1943. It is a plan of 
action of such importance to everyone that we feel it 
is worthwhile to pass it along. 

It is only necessary to turn our eyes to India, to 
China, to the Near East, and with a great deal of 
reluctance to some sections of America, to see the full 
impact of an agriculture that is ill—ill with the stran- 
gling effect of costs so high and returns so low that 
ccner| ig the farmer has little left for his labor, nothing to put 
her of Mg back into the soil. 
yt Lower farm production costs must be achieved in the 
same manner they are achieved in industry—by con- 
stantly improving machines and methods and driving 


CTl- 
into 
vest 
ting 


\ir 


” 
. 


production costs down and down. The farmer, too; 
must reap a return from lowered production costs 
sufficient to enable him to meet soil depreciation 
charges as fully as factory depreciation charges are 
met by any successful manufacturer. Otherwise, agricul- 
ture, as an industry, must surely die, as it has in some 
parts of the United States. All of us will pay the price. 
If by word, by act or by any way opportunity pre- 
sents, you can lend your influence to help lower farm 
production costs, you will be taking an active part in 
handing back to America a healthy and a permanent 
agriculture. All of us will reap the benefit. 


HARRY FERGUSON, INC., Dearborn, Michigan 
The FORD TRACTOR with FERGUSON SYSTEM and FERGUSON IMPLEMENTS 
are making it possible for whole families to raise food for freedom 


a ng reer ie sen 


lation of the landing stop 
pickup points, 


eese CUNLGAING + routes radiating from the 
were laid out with operat 
EAYOL ‘AE eM. Te based on twelve or 24 rour 


seni Si Ie a Aviation Enterprises has 


Made of : | | cation pending for eleven 


| serving towns in 14 states 

| @ Other Projects—A_tradk 
—p USI OOD | inaugurated with pickup 
passenger service added as | 


A Wood Alloy booallg as envisioned by 


ve. This service would 
e | 000 sq. mi. and would be 
ACID , with the adjacent trunk ling 
Here a ten per cont sole —__— eee ; ‘i | cities were to be the cent 
tion of Le ey pm i | operations—St. Louis, Chica 
oe thest of Pluswood. m | apolis, Kansas City, and ‘| 
™ | feeder line system is one of 
| ects under intensive study 
provide postwar employme: 
| present expanded staff and a 
| returning war veterans. 

Ryan Acronautical Co. of § 

| an affiliate of another air « 

Ryan School of Acronautic: 
posed six feeder and pick 
radiating from San Francisco 
| Angeles to cover 100 town: 
serviced by airlines. 

A parallel feeder route bet 
major airline terminals serving 
termediate points was pro] 
E. W. Wiggins Airways, { 


FLAME _ F operators in the New Eng! 


Landings would be made at ea 

Ss 
A pool - at oe ; and three round trips daily wi 
ae surface © Si + nect and feed into the majo: 


this Pluswood chest. What can do ® Costs Estimated—All of the | 
You ‘ 3 . presented by the aspiring fee: 
postwar, with this new miracle material? ators were accompanied by 
| schedules of operating costs 
| mated revenue. The operating 
| mates per revenue mile ran; 
34.9¢ to 41.2¢. 
|} A number of surface car 
represented. Greyhound Corp 
its proposed helicopter SCTVICCE 
detail. Essentially, it would 
| Operations serving important 
| diate points not now served by airli 
| providing hops of 254 mi. to 


== 


Here is a child’s chest with a finish impervious to 
sulphuric acid, with a surface so hard that it can 
be scratched only by extraordinary means, and 
made of a material so fire-resistant that alcohol 
can be burned on it without effect. Yet this miracle 
material Pluswood, lighter than aluminum, strong 
as many metals, is as much at home in a machine 
shop as it is in a nursery. A non-conductor, this 
wood alloy offers amazing qualities of density and 
toughness. Like metal, it can be made to any pre- 
determined engineering description, and like metal, coordination with existing aircraft 
it will retain its dimensional stability so completely | bus schedules. Fifteen route 
FINISH that only micrometer measurements can indicate ‘selected for detailed analvsis. 


The natural, high gloss change. Write today for an informative data bulletin. e Helicopter Delay Seen—After | 
of Pluswood is ¢ 


h Sever: xroposals involving li 
Gish of Polish, wax Heo, everal proposals in lving he 
ey varnish are needless. Sarre x routes, and detailed testimony of 

t eral engineers concerned with heli 
a oe i> ~ . 
ea ' ie soil N development, the CAB examine: 
in juvenile is behind this , Z cluded that the helicopters wot 
ractical twar furni- : i 
wegen = lig we | quire a tremendous amount of 


at and so easy to live Le | tional engineering effort before 
with. Fine furniture for o r 
children has been a Lul- “un mercial types would become availa 


labye tradition since 1897. PLUSWIOOD) 
fa TO CHECK TOOL PILFERING 


p LU Ss UW O OD Incorporated, Oshkosh Wis. 2 houghtlessly or not, ey 


southern California war plants are 


Associated |  LULLABYE FURNITURE CORPORATION, Stevens Point, Wisconsin home enough small tools to warrant 4 
ror HARDWOOI ak 1ut, Wisconsin 
Companic4. ALGOMA FOREST PRODUCTS, | ruce, Ontario, Canada MT Guslecss Week © Sane 3, 194 


addi- 
com- 


~« against theft by U. S. Attorney 
tee HH. Carr, aided by the Army, 


harles 
wy, and plant management. 


fhe losscs run into money, and also in- | 
ve tools hard to replace—one pilferer | 
e an 180-day jail sentence | 


yw Serv! 
" Pe t worth when his home was 
uched. Five discharged employees 
+ nother plant had $200 worth among 
em, and are up for trial. 


brewers Worry 


They fear barley shortage 
ay foreshadow tighter ration- 
ng of beer ingredients. WFA 
ites other needs for short grains. 


\ battle for beer is being waged on 

1c Potomac River as brewers try to 

onvince Washington that tighter gov- 
mment rationing of beer ingredients 
isn't necessary. Industry.statistics show 
that grains used in beer comprise less 
than 1% of the total supply of all 
sins, and brewers quote government 
oficials on the lift which beer gives to 
military and civilian morale. 
¢Counterclaims—War Food Adminis- 
tation officials counter with figures 
showing a dwindling supply of grains for 
food and feed, and more especially a 
declining supply of barley. The malt 
industry replies that the barley is being 
used for hog feed or is tightly held by 
the big brewers. 

Neither the maltsters nor the govern- 
ment specialists can discover what’s be- 
come of all the barley produced last 
year, since the carryover is only 40,000,- 
00 bu. from a 1943-1944 supply of 
ome 436,000,000 bu. A year ago at 


° | 
this time the carryover was more than 


100,000,000 bu. from a 1942 supply 
of 510,000,000 bu. 

¢Crop Decline Likely—A complicating 
factor is that no breakdown is available 
as to the remaining stocks of malting 
as distinguished from feeding barley. 

It is estimated that unless acre yields 
ue better than average, the 1944 barley 
crop may total no more than 280,000,- 
000 bu. 

A total supply of 320,000,000 bu. 

would be the smallest since 1938, when 
beer production was only about 55,000,- 
(00 bbl., contrasted with 77,000,000 
bbl. produced during the twelve months 
ended February, 1944. 
* Imports Don’t Help—Brewers find no 
checr in this prospect of a deficit of 
more than 100,000,000 bu. in total 
barley supplies this year compared with 
last, even though the proportionate re- 
duction in supplies of malting barley 
may be smaller. 

Imported Argentine barley is no off- 
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Some of the country’s most important manufacturers 
of forgings—and many smaller forge shops—are 
numbered among Follansbee customers. Their prod- 
ucts require sound alloy steels to begin with... 
and the Follansbee Pre-Forging process assures this 
desirable characteristic. 

Pre-Forging—a process unique among the nation’s 
steelmakers— is the forging of ingots into blooms and 
billets. Follansbee alloy steels start with a uniform 
density and grain structure which respond so well 
to finished forging operations. 

Preferred for forgings, Follansbee’s Pre-Forging 
brings these same qualities to its alloy steel bars, 
sheets and strip ... giving you every advantage in 
getting your product off to a good start. 


FOLLANSBEE STEEL CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES + PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 
Sales Offices —New York, Rochester, Cleveland, Detroit, Milwaukee. 
Sales Agents—Chicago, Indianapolis, St. Louis, Nashville, Los Angeles, 
Toronto and Montreal, Can. Plants—Follansbee, W. Va. and Toronto, O 


ALLOY BLOOMS, BILLETS, BARS. SHEETS & STRIP od COLD ROLLED SHEETS & STRIP 


POLISHED BLUE SHEETS bd ELECTRICAL SHEETS & STRIP SEAMLESS TERNE ROLL ROOFING 


set, since this is only of feeding quality. 
Maltsters require the highest qualities 
of barley especially adapted to their 
business of manufacturing malt for 
brewers, distillers, bakers, confectioners, 
cereal makers, textile industries, and 
medicine makers. 

Ihe malt beverage industries alone 

require some 50,000,000 bu. to 60,000,- 
000 bu. of barley a year, at their present 
rate of production. Countering the 
assertions of a shortage of feed grains, 
the maltsters and brewers point out that 
about half of this quantity is returned as 
spent grains of high protein content for 
livestock feeding. 
@ Production Gains—During _ twelve 
months of malt rationing from March, 
1943, to February, 1944, the breweries 
with 7% less malt produced 12% more 
beer than during the preceding twelve 
months. 

During the last quarter of the period, 
the quantity of malt used per barrel of 
beer had declined by 24%, whereas 
the production of beer increased 23% 
over the corresponding quarter a year 
carlier. 

@ Limit to Reduction—Explanation is 
the increasing use of other ingredients. 
But the brewers say there's a limit to the 
reduction in malt if they are to continue 
to make a product that tastes like beer. 

On the sidelines are the beer drink- 
ers, with a choice of summer drought, 
or at best thin beer. 


PLYWOOD BOXCAR 


Railroad shops at St. Cloud, Minn., 
are turning out new boxcars of steel 
and plywood that saves almost 4,000 
Ib. of dead-weight. Developed by 
Great Northern Ry., the standard- 
size Carrier uses -in. Douglas fir sheets 
for the ceiling, and inner and outer 
sheathings which are bolted to the 
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Mica Over Hump 


WPB planners believe 
last critical wartime shortage 
is being overcome, but pricing 
stirs bitter controversy. 


To the minds of the war planners, 
mica (indispensable as an electrical in- 
sulator in radio and radar) is one of the 
last of the critical shortages (BW—Jan.15 
"44,p78). 

To commercial producers in the New 
England and South Atlantic states, and 
in the Dakotas, New Mexico, and Cali- 
fornia, it is a battleground of contro- 
versy over price and government buy- 
ing policies. 

To hundreds of farmers who have 
chunks of mica cropping out of their 
hillsides, it means a little cash in slack 
seasons. 

To industry, urgent wartime demand 
offers a tempting challenge to develop 
some wholly satisfactory, manufactured 
substitute. 

@ India Is Chief Source—More than 
three-fourths of the mica consumed in 
the U.S., in peace or war, comes from 
India. Since Japan stopped buying 
Brazilian mica in 1941, Brazil has be- 
come our second largest foreign source. 
Big, concentrated deposits are un- 


metal framework (left). A varnish 
spray (right) preserves the wood and 
makes this car suitable for any type of 
cargo. Trucks provided by American 
Steel Foundries have wrought steel 
wheels and nonharmonic springs 
which permit 90-m.p.h. speeds. Great 
Northern is building 1,000 of these 
47,500-Ib. cars which save locomotive 
fuel as well as structural. steel. 


known. Nature serves up 1 
quantities, in irregular )b 
pages can be split into an 
riety of thicknesses. Quali 
are likewise numerous. TT] 
1,200 different types, but | 
are in tight supply, and on 
larger sizes of the clearest 
form pieces, are causing pai 
cen. 

e Truman Investigates—T) 
mittee investigators, who 
broadsides at mica procurem 
third annual report (BW- 
p18), remain unreconciled 
government buying policies 
further hearings may be hek 
ditional complaints of don 
ducers who feel they have | 
out by what they call favo 
discrimination. — 

Mica buying in this count 
Canada for United States 
is a monopoly of Colonial M 
subsidiary of Metals Reserv 
in turn of Reconstruction 
Corp. Indian and Brazilian m 
in through Foreign Economi 
istration. Supply for this count 
ada, and Britain is allocate: 
Combined Raw Materials Boa 
Jan.29°44,p55). 

Last year, Truman committ 
said, net domestic production 
by Colonial Mica was 744,575 
trimming, against 272,500 
1941. Colonial said returns t 
mestic producers have multip! 
times in the past three years 
@ Bone of Contention—Colon 
officials say that a major bon 
tention has been its action in | 
from RFC and a bank in Nort! 
lina—some _mica-producing 
which had not earned a profit 
cessive owners, but which a mn 
bid for, against Colonial’s offer 

The ofhcial attitude is that ( 
wanted to be sure of continu 
duction. 
good reason for setting itself 
production activities that in eff 
out private interests. 


@ WPB Defends Colonial—Major 


Critics said Colonial had 


tion between Colonial and the pro 


ers, however, seems to have arisen 


difficulties in preparing and 

mica for sale. Colonial contend 
this friction is being eliminated 
establishment of processing plant 
training of “several thousand w 


men 


in rifting and trimming the mineral for 


commercial use. 


WPB officials, who allocate mi: 
don’t buy it, defend Colonial Mica 
cies as liberal for the domestic prod 
By leasing equipment to produce 
a contingent basis—no production, 


1 but 
poli 
on 
n 


charge—and by paying a flat rate now 


fixed at $6 a pound for all mi 
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now 


1 of 


1944 


rategic grade, Colonial Mica, it is 
ig, has given the producers a larger 
ssidy than has been used in 

-ar mineral program. 
for Imports—There are two 

. a large proportion of the 
ly comes from abroad, the 

price, and skillful grading. 

m India can be bought, 
nd rehandled in this country 

it $1.50 a pound, or one-fourth 
estic price of $6. (Wages paid 
rkers in India run from 25¢ to 
lay.) During the last half of 
hen the domestic price was $5, 
ported, handling costs “often 
an this figure to $6.50.”” On this basis, 
ome domestic mica now costs the gov- 
mment $7.50. It is sold to industry 

1 $1.50, the same price charged for 
pmported mica. 

Complaint Answered—To the com- 
plaint of some producers that no bonus 
; allowed for extra large-size pieces of 
strategic mica, officials reply that the 
domestic price before the war was about 
‘i¢ a lb., compared with $6 now. 
Large-scale expansion of domestic mica 
production such as some producers vis- 
valize, WPB officials say, would require 
» tariff of 300% to 400%. It’s now 
25%, plus 4¢ a Ib. 

[he proportion of strategic mica 


jative S 
nt other 
Reasons 
feqsons WV 
mica su} 


produced in this country and abroad, | 


as related to total production, seems 
to be about the same. 
¢ Production Debated—Contentions of 
ome critics that the proportion of do- 
mestic mica useful in military equip- 
ment might be stepped up—a_long- 
standing argument—has been centered re- 
cently around the development of testing 
machinery, for the government, by Bell 
lelephone Laboratories. 

Colonial holds that the usefulness of 

this equipment is limited to tests by 
manufacturers, and that any increased 
proportion of strategic mica this equip- 
ment might discover would come out 
f stockpiles, and not out of new pro- 
duction. 
*Dubious About Substitute — WPB 
planners, who believe mica supply is 
just about over the hump, also express 
guarded optimism over progress toward 
developing synthetic substitutes. None, 
0 far, wholly replaces mica; some are 
atisfactory replacements in particular 
applications. 

Army technical men now acknowl- 
edge that from the vantage point of 
hindsight, it would have been a good 
thing if the armed services had rede- 
‘igned their radio and other electronic 
equipment back in the 1930’s to use 
more ceramics and less mica. Urgencies 
of war have prevented any such whole- 
ale redesign in the last three years. 
*Hunt Complete Equivalent—Among 
the firms which have developed mica 
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WILL BRING YOU BETTER TIRES 


YNTHETIC rubber— oil refining’s infant 
S industry — already makes passenger car 
tires equal to any you ever bought in the good 
old days. And when the good new days arrive, 
gasoline for your tank will probably be 
pumped through synthetic rubber hose that 
isn’t just as good as hose of natural rubber 

. it’s better! 

Passenger car tires and gasoline hose are 
only two of the products now made — with 
improved or equal quality —from synthetic 
rubber. This material is superior in resisting 
oil, oxidation, chemicals, high-voltage electric 
currents, effects of weather and temperature 

. comparable in stretch, tensile strength, 
toughness. 

And remember . . . synthetic rubber is an 
infant industry that’s growing lustily. 

* * * 
The Lebanon Steel Foundry does not plan 
to make synthetic rubber. But Lebanon © 


Steel Castings—for valves, fittings, steam 
nozzles, pumps, compressors and other re- 


finery equipment—play an important part in 
synthetic rubber production. 

Lebanon does plan for the day when its 
castings—immediately available only for wat 
requirements—will help synthetic rubber 
and other industries to make products for 
metallurgists and 


living. Lebanon 


foundry engineers are ready to discuss future 


better 
uses for alloy and carbon steel castings. 


LEBANON STEEL FOUNDRY, LEBANON, PA. 


ORIGINAL AMERICAN LICENSEE GEORGE FISCHER (swiss 


Lebanon 


ALLOY AND STEEL 


Castings 


HAMOT . 


‘ replacements in the last { 
Gt what goes on INSIDE that counts Ganeral Electric, du Pont 
bide, General Aniline § 

Corning Glass Works. 
From the long-range po 
technology committee of | 
| Academy of Sciences rey 
latest study of the mica 
| complete equivalent will b: 
not, it implies, for this war. 


Rug Stocks Ebb 


Inventories of carpeting ar 


| at lowest point in years, ang 
| manufacturers see no immediats 
hope of improving them 


Shoppers for home furnis! 
become acutely conscious of 
that stocks of rugs and car 
low. Inventories, according t 
| stitute of Carpet Manufacti 
down to the lowest point in y: 
to an estimated 30 days’ sales, « 
with normal stocks figured at f 


inside an engine, : Bs | seven months’ sales. 

e Machinery Tied Up—Althou 
the extra flatness manufacturers don’t » ® any immed 
of Pedrick rings prevents sticking ate hope of improving retail inve nto ie 

they do hope for a sloping off in militar 
demand for blankets and duck 
occupy about three-fourths of 
. weaving machinery at present, to release 
... Shorter time between overhauls—these are troubles caused by some manpower and machinery for 
rings that haven't a sufficient degree of flatness. They stick in the little larger volume of carpet y 
Such hopes, they emphasize, have t 
wait for some turning point in the war 
Pedrick’s double-disk, lap-grinding process makes rings so flat Carpet manufacturing reached 
highest volume in 1941, about $2 
: i : C00,000 at factory prices. The 
high without tottering! And they stay flat, too, because the exclu- Sactusess will be lackey if the 
sive Pedrick method of Heat-Shaping relieves the stresses set up in 30% to 40% of that figure this year 

Relatively coarse fiber wool 
quired for carpeting. It’s all imported 
set for life, preventing warping at high speeds. duty-free since it is held not to « 
with a domestic product. 
tiers ; @ Resists Abrasion—Rayon ha 
in Engineered Sets for worn or rebored cylinders in trucks, buses, used successfully. as a blending 


INCREASED gas and oil consumption ... less power... greater wear 


piston grooves and are no longer able to give proper seal. 


that those as small as 2 inches in diameter can be stacked 6 feet 


the metal from machining operations. Each grain in the metal is 
The wide acceptance of Pedrick rings as original equipment and 


tractors, and automobiles . . . and in special types up to 36” in in carpeting, but domestic 
wouldn’t be suitable according 


: manufacturers, who disclaim interest 
equipment, is high tribute to their efficient, long-lived performance. in the domestic surplus (BW —Ma 
4'44,p66). Rayon has good abra 
sistance; principal objections to 


in carpeting are that most kinds of rayo1 
hant 


tr + 


diameter for Diesels, compressors, hydraulic and other industrial 


Write for the complete story on Pedrick precisioneering today. 
WILKENING MAanuracturine Co., Philadelphia 42, Pa. In Canada: 


Wilkening Manufacturing Co. (Canada) Ltd., Toronto. mat down and are less soil 
than wool. Clothing grades of 
floor coverings, the manufactur 
@ wear out quickly. 

Complete reconversion to regular cat- 
pet lines, with the wide varicty o! 
colors and patterns demanded b the 
trade, is expected to require four or five 


months after all machinery is relcased 


prrecisioneeied PISTON RINGS | ftom production of military orders for 


| blankets and canvas. 
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M 


CONVENTIONAL 
METHOD 


MACHINE OR 


START WITH FORGE DOWN 


BREECH DIAM. 


co war came to the U.S., we faced a 
bottleneck in forging and machining to 
produce bofors and heavy guns for tanks, air- 
planes by the conventional method. Had it not 
been for Timken Roller Bearing Co.’s develop- 
ment of a new way to make gun barrels from seam- 
less steel tubing, serious shortages in arms would 
have occurred at a critical time. 


TOCCO Induction Heating plays a vital part 
in this new method (see sketches), affording accu- 
rate, localized heating, essential for uniform up- 
setting of the tube to form the gun breech. Speed 
of heating practically eliminates scaling, minimiz- 
ing wear on dies. 


By this speedy method, Timken Ordnance Co. 


THE OHIO CRANKSHAFT COMPANY «¢ 


80,000 GUNS 
$12,000,000 


TIMKEN 
METHOD 


START WITH 


FOR BREECH: TUBE DIAM 
HEAT 
AND UPSET 


produced more heavy gun tubes per month than 
England turned out in two years up until April 
17, 1942. In less than 2 years, the plant added 
80,000 75 m.m. and 40 m.m. gun barrels to Allied 
strength and did this at a saving of $12,000,000 
over the former method. 


Four TOCCO Inductors, powered by two 200 
K.W. TOCCO JRS. heat the entire output. End 
of 75 m.m. tube (7” o.d., 2%” i.d.) is heated for a 
length of 18’’ to 2350° F. End of 40 m.m. tube (4% 
o.d., 1%” i.d.) is heated for 15’’ length to 2350° F. 


Find out how the speed, economy and uni- 
formity of TOCCO can aid your war production 
and post-war strategy. “‘Results with TOCCO”’ 
free on request. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


HARDENING..BRAZING 
ANNEALING... HEATING 


PRODUCTION 


Oiled Soles Win 


Shoe industry adopts 
WPB suggestion for treatment 
of leather to extend the life of 
footwear, and save material. 


What shoe men called “the biggest 
mess in the shoe industry since the war 
began” seems to have reached a happy 
solution 

Manufacturers last week adopted the 

voluntary plan of oil-treating soles, spon- 
sored by OPA’s Standards Division 
(BW—Dec.25'43,p60). ‘Tests indicate 
that this increases the wearing quality 
of soles by 25% to 50%. Men's and 
children’s shoes, with sewed soles, will 
be processed first. Women’s cemented 
soles will be included later. 
@ Leather Saved—Howard Coonley, one- 
time president of the National Assn. 
of Manufacturers, and chairman of the 
board of Walworth Co. (valves and pipe 
fittings), New York, is credited with put- 
ting the program across. 

Coonley is no more shoe conscious 
than anybody else, but he is director 
of WPB’s Conservation Division. His 


HOODED FOR SAFETY 


Aluminum aircraft castings are now 
X-rayed for flaws by a new type of ma- 
chine that wastes no time. On the 
inspection line at a Fisher Body plant, 
travs of engine castings up to > In. 
thick move along a 40-ft. conveyor 
and under the camera at the rate of 
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explanation of the savings in leather that 
oil, wax, and nitrocellulose treatments 
could make caused the Shoe Manufac 
turers Industry Advisory Committee 
unanirously to end the squabble (BW— 
Feb.19’44,p86) that threatened to sty- 
mie the project. 

e@ Standard Formulas—Shoemakers met 
to agree on a trade stamp and an oil 
formula which will more or less stand- 
ardize soles treated for longer wear. ‘The 
use of wax and of nitrocellulose will de- 
velop later. 

Nitrocellulose seems best adapted to 

women’s shoes because its plastic-like 
adhesive qualities promise to work best 
with cemented soles, of which 150,- 
000,000 pairs are made yearly. 
@ Benefits Lower Grades—Leather is 
even more critical in supply than it was 
a few months ago, lend-lease and mili- 
tary demands having increased. Oil 
treatment during manufacturing proc- 
esses is said to improve good sole leather 
as much as 50% and helps lower grades 
even more, hence the poorer leathers 
can be used to a greater extent in shoe 
manufacture. The treatment must be 
done at the factory, on both sides of the 
hide. Home oiling won’t work. 

Several shoe manufacturers have been 
treating part of their output for some 


two a minute. Thus cracks, blow 
holes, and other flaws are discovered 
before the parts are machined. An 
important feature of the equipment, 
designed jointly by Fisher Body and 
Westinghouse, is a lead-lined hood 
which drops over the trays. This fool- 
proof cover automatically protects the 
operators from dangerous X-radiation. 


months. A few tried t 
band wagon by using dark 
late treated soles. Stand 
an oil formula probably 
practice. 

To be sure that things p: 
Chairman Donald Nelson | 
regular reports every month: 
ley. 


Orange Research 


California growers see 


byproducts to take up slaq 


when government stops buying 


juice for lend-lease. 


Looking to the day whe: 
ernment stops buying lend-] 
juice, the California Fruit G 
change (Sunkist) has set 
byproducts research departm« 

@ Attitude Changes—Califor 
growers before the war rega 

as a necessary but unprofita 
Suggestions that oranges 

grown for canned juice alo did 
click—California was interested in ¢ 
fresh fruit market. 

But war, and lend-lease, sent | 
up to $50 a ton for orang 
concentrated into juice. Last yeu, 
around 20% of the summer Vale 
crop went into byproducts, 
growers profited. 

@ Doubtful of Exports—Lend-| 
created a wide foreign demand for 
centrate, but California grow 
sceptical about postwar foreign mar 
because of high production costs 
ever, Florida and Texas may }h« 
ested—Florida already has | 
40.000 acres to 50,000 acres of 
for juice. 

Tropical countries around the Cx: 
ibbean, with cheap land and labor, 1 
follow suit. Plans are being 1 
Dutch Guiana for a plant to 
juice from oranges raised on $3 


» land, at production costs of around $12 


an acre. 
But the byproducts business ¢ 
beyond juice, and California has plant 
for the extraction of pectin, orang: 
lemon oils, citric acid, pectates, 
other byproducts. 
@ Many Industrial Uses—Starting with 
citric acid 25 years ago, the exchange 
has developed more than 100 byproé- 
ucts. Some of them and their 1 


Juice is concentrated for bottl 
lend-lease. 

Orange and lemon oils go into 
ages, candies, foods, pharmaceuticals 

Citrus pectin goes into jellies, infant an 
invalid foods, and adds creamin¢ 
malted milk, and also rubber latex. One 
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It hasn’t come to this yet, but... 


No, it hasn’t quite come to this at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania. 

But with our house more crowded than ever, and 
many of our guests engaged in war work, there's 
bound to be a heavy strain on our switchboard. 


And with a good percentage of our 
skilled employees in the Armed 
Forces, there are naturally occasional! 
delays in one type of service or an- 
other. And also, we'll admit, a very occasional slip-up.* 


= 
0s 
~~ 


Which brings up this fact of wartime life: 


There just are not enough rooms available to 
accommodate everybody who wants one. 


But wartime travelers can ease this situation, and 
help each other tremendously, by observing these 
“3 Golden Rules”: 
1—Reserve rooms well in advance, specifying hour 
of arrival and date of departure. 


2—Cancel unwanted rooms promptly. 
3—Release rooms as early as possible on day of 
departure. 


*But ask any man who travels to New York these 
days, and he'll tell you that Hotel Pennsylvania 
rooms, food, and service are well above average, and 
well worth seeking . . . as they always have been. 


YOUR DOLLARS ARE URGENTLY NEEDED FOR U.S. WAR BONDS 


fourth the big wartime out; 
to England for jam. 
Citrus peel is dried and gre into » 
| for cattle. Dr 
| Pectate pulp, a salt-fine, + 
der, is used as an antistick 
wrapping synthetic rubber. ; 
cleaner, compared with clay { t dain 
In metalworking, it tempers 
cracking than some other ap valu 
sutedly at lower costs; after ¢ , 
_aowin, Boch may find it u date 
more techniques. For the bo ker 
said to be as good a water- an , A 
material as now scarce varnish . tors | 
$50 the ton, compared to $2 In their 
drilling, it is used to loosen stu: too) pine 
Sodium pectate, a refined f fy in P 
tate pulp, has been found a 
substitute for gum arabic anc to di 
ported elastomers cut off by ots 
used in pharmaceuticals, and al Lesive 
One California town wants it adopted i» tory 
postage stamps. , mor 
@ May Lower Costs—California my, lum 
not grow oranges for juice alone, ap; re 
be able to make a profit. But throu os 
research, the state is producing bypro I , 
° i whl 
ucts that may help bring the cost ¢ 


ion a had 
juice down. 1 


ber 


imp! 


Not too long ago — school ventilators were powered with D. C. 
motors because everyone thought that an A. C. motor couldn’t 
be built that would operate quietly. 


o 


Holtzer-Cabot motor development engineers dispelled this bug-a- 

boo by designing a special fractional H. P. motor that exactly 

met all the performance requirements including extreme silent 
operation, 

Today, Holtzer-Cabot is building special motors for military 

products exclusively, However, if you're planning or working on 

products for postwar, our engineers — backed by over 50 years 

of experience in designing and build- CITRUS SALVAGE 

ing motors to fit specific applica- 

tions such as instrument, aircraft, Tall-stacked drying plants are chang 

machine tools, business machines, | ing expenses into profits for Florid: 

etc.—would like to talk with | citrus fruit and juice canners by cor 

you on your motor problems. verting residues into livestock { 


Before this process was available, cai 
neries paid 20¢ to 40¢ a ton for 1 
moval of waste peel, rag, and sced 
Now they put them through equi 
ment built by the Louisville (kj 

| Drying Machinery Co., to pro 

| meal that’s worth just about as m: 

| as the canned fruit itself. Even waste 


The HOLTZER-CABOT ELECTRIC COMPANY | water from the process is salvaged to 


Designers end Gullidece of Gecdal tracttenat 0? tt ere ye | make a sirup used in mixed feeds 
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Drier Lumber 


Pine research association 
daims new process will provide 
valuable byproducts, withholds 
data pending patent action. 


A year or so ago pine lumber opera- 
tors of the eleven western states through 
their trade organization, the Western 
Pine Assn., set up a research laboratory 
in Portland, Ore., to discover ways of 
improving their product and especially 
to develop byproducts. 

e Improved Method—One of the labora- 


mer tory’s major projects was to devise a 
rls more cfhcient method of drying pine 
ia mz fq lumber. A few weeks ago, Dr. Arthur B. 
lone. ol Anderson, chief chemist, announced that 
throush mm the research project had been com- 
» byprog pleted, and that a new drying process, 
Pigs which he described as “revolutionary,’ 


COSt of 
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had been developed. 

Under the present method, the lum- 

ber goes into drying kilns and is cured 
by temperature and humidity. The new 
process uses temperature plus “certain 
organic solvents” which the association 
refuses to reveal pending possible grant- 
ing of patents. 
@ Building Plant—Construction of a 
$60,000 pilot plant at Bend, Ore., is 
now under way. The War Produc- 
tion Board has approved the project be- 
cause some of the fats extracted from 
the lumber can be used in the manu- 
facture of munitions. 

The plant will be built adjacent to 
the large Shelvin-Hixon Lumber Co. 
operation at Bend which produces some 
800,000 board feet daily. 
¢Many Byproducts—The association 
claims that pine lumber dried by the 
new process will be free from the rosin 
and fats that have a tendency to dis- 
color paints, that it will be dried uni- 
formly, will not warp, and that the 
moisture remaining in it will be evenly 
distributed making the lumber easier 
to saw and plane. 

From each 1,000 board feet of lumber 
will come 60 Ib. to 80 Ib. of extract. 
Each pound will yield 70% fats which 
are useful in the manufacture of soap 
and glycerin, 15% abietic acid (used in 
paper sizing, plastics, and paint), 5% 
tree fatty acids which are used in soaps, 
5’ turpentine for oil and varnish, and 
5 resene. 
¢for Furniture?—The association’s 
marketing staff believes that pine, dried 
by the new method, will provide lumber 
tor attractive, light, low-cost furniture 
and claims that several mail-order houses 
already have queried Pacific Northwest 
: miture factories about such a possi- 
ity. 
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Sea Revolution 
in Office 


Procedure... 


THE EDISON ELECTRONIC VOICEWRITER 


Based upon electronic principles first revealed by the discovery of the 
“Edison Effect,”* the Edison Electronic VOICEWRITER is a product 
of wartime research which promises to revolutionize peacetime pro- 


cedure in many a business office. 

For this electronic instrument for “one-person” dictation is more 
than a time saver and action speeder for executives and their secre- 
taries. It is also an on-the-spot reporter of important interviews and 
conversations—infallible preventer of mistakes and misunderstand- 
ings. It records what is said, when it is said, as it is said, and saves it 
for future reference. 

Although under present conditions production is necessarily lim- 
ited, some Edison Electronic VOICEWRITERS are even now being made 
available, with War Production Board approval, for commercial use. 

Ask an Ediphone representative to give you ali the facts about 
the new Edison Electronic VOICEWRITER now—and tell you how he 
can take care of your immediate needs for man-and-woman-hour 
saving Ediphone equipment. For convenience, use coupon below. 


* Discovered by Thomas A. Edison in 1883 


VOICEWRITER 
Ediphone. 


. 
sie ') 


I would like to know more about the new Edison rail 
Electronic VOICEWRITER and how it can save time and [\ 
streamline business operation. Qn 


Name F muy idvlonuwansibiiaanla ‘ay ~ / | 


Address p “SS 


Company 


*In Canada, mail this coupon to Thomas A. Edison of Canada, Ltd., 610 Bay Street. Toronts Ont 


Why this demand 
for ball bearings? 


IN TODAY’S highly mechanized war, 
the number of ball bearings needed 
is unbelievably large. 

They are required wherever shafts 
turn—in factories, on supply lines, 
in all our fighting equipment. Because 
ball bearings reduce friction, post- 
pone wear, maintain precise location 
of parts, reduce maintenance. Indeed 

.. one of the many reasons for the 
success of our mechanized war equip- 
ment is the long life and accuracy of 
the ball bearings used. 

That this enormous demand for 


ball bearmgs should develop is not 
surprising—since ball bearings are 
one product that is common to 
almost every other in which parts 
must oscillate or revolve. 


New Departure alone is producing 
as many ball bearings as were made 
in all America before Pearl Harbor. 
This ability to get things done even 
under the most difficult conditions will 
prove increasingly helpful to manu- 
facturers who have bearing problems. 
A New Departure engineer is your 
shortest route to bearing satisfaction. 


Nothing Rolls Like a Ball 


NEW DEPARTURE 


BALL BEARINGS 


NEW DEPARTURE e@ 


DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS e 


Join the fight— 
Buy more Bonds 


BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 


No. 1 “Clip Joint’ 


pl 


to cameras and kitche, 


Maker of fastene:. {o, 3, 
ane pipes and cond. is log 


utensil 


for postwar volume. 


Adel Precision Produc 


grown from a tiny maker of 


| for fastening pipes and con 
| | 
| pli 


ines to what its employ 


“the biggest clip joint in t 
intends to stay big after end 


reduces 


the demand for 


products. 


@ Products 


wi 
de 
cl 
Wi 
be 
tw 
in 


tiv 


Waiting—H. R 
od, 37-year-old founder 

nt of the Los Angeles co 
se to two dozen postwar 
th market surveys for eacl 
lieves can be manufactur 
o plants in California and t 
Huntington, W. Va. 
Like that of many 
e whose plant 


anoth 
has mu 


under the pressure of wartime 


EF] 


linwood’s postwar planning 


gressed beyond the thinking 


ing 


stage. Articles which | 


proposes to make and sell to tak 


sla 


ck after the war range all 


from an “‘Alphatron”’ camera te 
like set of stainless steel, plastic- 


kit 


chen tools. 


@ Markets Survey—A bagless 


cle 


aner is another project, h 


controls already in service on 


Ni 


ivy boats and on the Canadian | 


Railways represent another, and tl 


| are some additional projects wh 


linwood is keeping under wra 


| competitive reasons. 


Ellinwood believes that it is p 


for his company to capture up t 


of 


an anticipated $65,000,000 


for automobile “‘knickknacks.” A 1 
ket report estimates a demand 


OU 


0,000 camera units of which EF! 


wood believes Adel could get a h 


| sh 


ire. He has full plans and sp 


tions for two helicopters, but b 
Adel’s best bet will be productio: 


controls for 


bu 


helicopters others \ 


ild. 


@ Precision Products—Today 90 
the ‘countless fuel, oil, and hyd 


lin 


| Sti 
| cular cushioned-and-bonded metal 
| which are made by the concern. .\ 


mi 
sty 


es, and electric conduits in | 
ites warplanes are held in place | 


ikes clips in 10,000 different size 
les. 
The company’s additional man 


ture of high precision hydraulic \ 


an 


d controls has given it, for a $2,! 


000 investment in plants and eq 
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| ment, a production topping $10,' 
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1, Ray Ellinwood displays some of 
he postwar products he intends to 
make—as the result of his idea for a 
jittle metal clip that hit a war boom. 


(00 during a six-month period. But 
clips are Adel’s money-makers. 

Started in Garage—Ellinwood, for- 
metly a Douglas Aircraft engineer, 
thought up the cushioned-and-bonded 
clips after he noticed the damage from 
electrolysis and vibration caused by bare 
metal clips supporting hydraulic lines 
after. comparatively brief service in 
transport planes. 

He devised a clip with a rubber lin- 

ing. Associates told him costs would 
be too high for benefits gained. Ellin- 
wood quit Douglas in 1937 and rented 
half a garage for $2.50 a month, and 
soon found himself an industrial Cin- 
derella in a pale blue factory that 
turned out 50,000,000 clips in the first 
half of 1943, 
* Biggest Worry—Ellinwood’s biggest 
worry about the postwar period (beyond 
whether taxes and renegotiation will 
ave him enough to keep experienced 
workers on the payroll for six conver- 
son months after the war) is one com- 
mon to western manufacturers. He 
‘cars eastern manufacturers will be al- 
‘owed to start producing consumer 
goods while western plants remain at 
ill-out war production. 

He has a partial solution, but little 
hope, that it will be adopted by Wash- 
ington. He would transfer to limited 
production of one or more of his post- 
war products workers who now must 
be laid off during fluctuations of war 
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orders. They would fill consumer goods 
orders on an if-and-when basis, being 
subject to recall momentarily to their 
war work in the plant to meet peak 
production orders. For their commer- 
cial production of such things as 
kitchen utensils, the workers would use 
scrap materials and materials now rap- 
idly filling the surplus market by reason 
of failure to meet rigid military speci- 
fications. 


MORE BUSES IN 1945 


Production of 10,392 integral buses in 
1945 has been authorized by WPB. 
(Integral buses are vehicles in which 
chassis and body are made in one unit 
by a single company.) 

This compares with actual output of 
1,633 buses in 1943, and scheduled out- 
put of 7,300 for 1944. 

Most of vehicles to be built in 1945 
are destined for American transit com- 
panies, although a few will go to Can- 
ada. About one-third will be of the 
intercity type. 

Allocation by companies has not yet 
been made, but a close estimate can be 
obtained from individual builders’ esti- 
mates of materials and 
needed. These figures indicate that 
about two-thirds of the buses will be 
made by four concerns—General Mo- 


tors, Ford, White, and J. G. Brill (a | 


subsidiary of American Car & Foundry). 
This proportion is about in line with 
prewar production. 


In addition to the integral buses, the | 


1945 program includes 13,100 bus bod- 
ies, 639 street cars, and 348 trolley 
coaches, 


CHEMICAL PATENTS AT STAKE 


What looks like a long legal battle 
in which ownership of highly valued 
chemical patents is at stake was begun 
by last week’s action of the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian in ordering Standard 
Oil Co. (N. J.) to surrender stock in 
three American corporations which be- 
fore the war were jointly sponsored by 
Standard and the German chemical and 
dye trust, I. G. Farbenindustrie. 

The 675 patents involved include 
those covering processes now considered 
vital in the production of toluene, pe- 
troleum butadiene for synthetic rubber, 
and the hydrogenation process of form- 
ing various blending agents for aviation 
gasoline. 

Standard claims that German inter- 
ests in the patents were transferred to 
American ownership in 1939, and on 
this basis will sue in federal court for 
return of the stocks which represent 
control of the patents. 

Meanwhile, the patents will be avail- 
able for licensing to American industry. 
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“CALCULATING (S 
BUT ONE OF MY 
OFFICE DUTIES /” 


“I chose to learn Marchant 
because it took only a few days 
instead of months and months. 
In the time saved, I've fitted my- 
self for several other office duties. 


“And is my boss pleased! When 
the calculating is rushed, I pitch in 
to help finish it. When it is slack, 
I do the billing, posting, or any- 
thing necessary. 


2S. The boss nays 


‘this improves employee use -tac- 
tor,’ whatever that 1s. He also likes 
Marchant for its 


20 points of 
Superiority 
one of which is 
AUTOMATIC CLEAR- RETURN 
IN DIVISION” 


In division, all carriage shifts and 
dial clearances are instant and auto- 
, ! , 
matic. Reduces hand-travel! Saves 
time! 


> j 

‘poe Deliveries according to WPB schedule 
\ y SSS % 
——ae ; 


MARCHANT 


SHLENTSPEEO ELECTRIC 
CALCULATOR 


Marchant Calculating Machine Compan) 
Home Office: Oakland 8, California, U.S.A 


SALES AGENCIES AND MANUFACTURER'S 
SERVICE STATIONS GIVE SERVICE EVFRYWHERE 


AN UNUSUAL 


03st War 


MANUFACTURING or 
INVESTMENT POSSIBILITY 


is offered by one of our clients 
who has designed and tested 
an outstanding, modern 


OFFSET-LITHOGRAPH PRESS 
Several presses were sold—pre- 
Pearl Harbor—and are now in 
successful daily use in commer- 
cial lithograph plants. 


Due to the tremendous strides 
in offset-lithography, and the 
limited number of press manu- 
facturers, this field offers excep- 
tional profit possibilities for the 
domestic and foreign markets. 


Inquiries are solicited from re- 
sponsible principals who are de- 
sirous of entering this field to 
supplement their present manu- 
facturing ; or as a capital invest- 
ment proposition. Full details, 
bank references, etc., exchanged. 


BO-391, Business Week 
330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


EASY-TO-MOVE 
POSTWAR PRODUCTS 
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Knowledge of what the postwar market 
will accept with minimum selling effort, 
governs Spriesch Engineering Co-oper- 
ation on postwar products. 


We welcome assignments which give full 
latitude to the well-known Spriesch Inge- 
nuity which has served the war effort so 
effectively; but conception and design of 
bread-and-butter products is just as basic 
for us as for the manufacturers we serve. 


If you are interested in conceptions 
adapted to market acceptance and as-is, 
or nearly as-is, production capacity, send 
direct to me, on your business letterhead, 
over your official signature, for a copy of 


our booklet, “When Do 


~ 
” ? 


INGENUITY 


the Shooting Stops. 


Joseph J. Cheney, 
President. > 


TOOL & MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 


19 HOWARD ST. aono.30 BUFFALO 6, N. Y. 


NEW PRODUCTS 


Boilproof Thermoplastic 


Two new groups of high-temperature 
thermoplastics—“Styramic HI” and 
“Cerex’—are being formulated by the 
Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis 4 
All production is being absorbed by 
war work. The first can only be 
described as a “specialized high-cost 
material of critical importance in 
super-high-frequency insulation” be 
cause a “secrecy order forbids discus- 


able — surgical instrum 
dishes, automobile part 
elements, business machi 


Magnetic Drill Post 


Because the new Mer 
Drill Post is completely, 
will anchor itself to any 
surface—vertical, horizont 
overhead—with a holding t 
lb., it is said to take the 
job” in manufacturing or 
It is adjustable for “all siz 
electric or pneumatic dri 
magnetic coils operate eith 
ard 50-90-v., d.c. welding 
a 110-120-v., a.c. circuit 
a rectifier, and it can be ec 
special coils for operation 
storage battery. A heavy 
equipped with four magnet 
a holding tension of 1,25 
Originally developed at the Kaig 
Co.’s Swan Island Shipyard, the & 
post is manufactured by the Mecha 


sion of its properties.” The second 
is a “copolymer containing the ele 
ments carbon, hydrogen, and nitrogen 

. combined in various forms to give 
various characteristics, but the pres- 
ent war development is concentrated 
on Cerex, X214.” 

Photographic evidence reveals that a 
Cerex comb (left) will withstand boil 
ing indefinitely while an ordinary one 
made of a plastic less resistant to heat 
begins to look “like a wrinkled sea- 
weed.” Although the new material has 
a heat-distortion point of 220F (and 
will even withstand boiling in sulphuric 
acid and certain other corrosive chemi 
cals), its fabrication is “not accom 
panied by the necessity of higher in- 
jection temperatures.” 

Electrical properties of Cerex, which 
incidentally is based on petroleum, are 
said to be “superior to those of most 
other thermoplastics although they are 
not as good as polystyrene and Styramic 
HT at very high frequencies.” War- 
time applications range from coil forms, 
crystal holders, and condenser cases for 
electronic devices, such as radar, to air- 
craft battery cases. Peacetime applica 
tions promise to widen out into steriliz 
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THINGS TO COME 


Chrome plating promises to in- 
vade new territories and acquire 
new importance after the release 
of the metal from wartime restric. 
tions. Washing machines, laun- 
dry mangles, and other home ap- 
pliances not only will sell more 
readily because their brightwork 
will have been electrocoated with 
the hard and versatile material, 
but will operate indefinitely with- 
out reservicing because _ their 
shafts, plungers, and other wear- 
ing parts will have been made 
more durable with chrome sur- 
faces. Automotive engine shafts 
and cylinders plated with long. 
lasting and renewable chromium 
could easily become more signif: 
cant postwar selling features than 
prewar chromium body trim 


Manufacturers of small freez- 
ing-storing units for homes and 
large refrigerating units fot 
munity locker-storage center 
fess to see a future with 
butcher shops, but with butchers 
busily engaged in cutting and 
otherwise preparing meats boug! 
at wholesale in quantity for 
range storage. ‘They insist 
annual meat bills for the av: 
family can thereby be reducc 
one-third or more. 


— 
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enTURY TOTALLY ENcLosep Fan Cootep 
OTORS PROVIDE PROTECTION AGAINST 
DESTRUCTIVE ATMOSPHERES — such as 


Magn, 


“This lathe keeps 
production moving 


on that Century motor.” 
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abnormal amounts of 
Coolant Solution Fog 
— Metal Dust— Abra- 
sive Dust — Acid and 
Alkali Fumes 


along—no time out for repairs Mhe enclosed construction of 


‘* Century TEFC motors seals 
these destructive atmospheres 
out of the vital parts of the motor. 


Century TEFC motors are 
especially valuable on installa- 
tions below the work level on 
production machines such as 
the lathe shown above. 


The cooling air is forced by a 
fan over the enclosed housing 
through large, smooth air pas- 
sages inside an outer frame. 
This enclosure protects the wind- 
ing against abnormal amounts 
of coolant solution fog combined 
with dust, grit, or metal particles. 


Century motors are offered 
in a wide variety of types, sizes, 
and speeds from 1/6 to 600 
horsepower — AC and DC. 


Ask a Century application 
engineer to give you complete 
information — and to help you 
select the right Century motor 
for your job. 


CENTURY ELECTRIC COMPANY 
1806 Pine Street St. Louis 3, Missouri 
Offices and Stock Points in Principal Cities 


mcrae ee 


entire United States. 


Over 900 manufacturers have already 
written for POST WAR PACIFIC 
COAST...the story of Santa Clara 
County. You should have a copy of this 
factual book. We'll gladly send one with- 
out cost or obligation. Write on your 
business letterhead. 


SANTA 


STUDY THIS LOCATION 


Located at the southern tip of San Francisco Bay, Santa Clara 


(ies ts fhe LOGICAL Production 
7 - og Lhe - je 


Coast: 


County enjoys all the advantages of the Coast’s finest natural 
harbor . . . without crowding, confusion or high land values. 
Do you realize what this means to manufacturers who will 


aid in the reconstruction of the Pacific Basin area? 


POPULATION CENTER 
For domestic distribution, main highway and rail lines meet 
in Santa Clara County. It is the population center of the 
Pacific Coast, affording most economical distribution. 


EVERY ADVANTAGE 
There are raw materials here, in profusion . . . a bountiful 
supply of co-operative labor... available land on spur tracks 
and main highways... and one of the lowest tax rates in the 


WRITE FOR THIS FREE BOOK 
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Dept. W SAN JOSE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, SAN JOSE, 23, CALIFORNIA 


CLARA 


COUNTY Zééoonz 


The population center of the Pacific Cocst 


cal Research Co., 60] 
Portland 4, Ore., whic 
the two girls in the 
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“doing a drilling job in 28 hr. w Relaxa 
used to take a five-man crew |4 hy 


. . : Zeginn 
Formerly the drill was held Beg 


° dyction 
clamps which had to be syartet 
iaaee ? qual 
place before drilling and which 1 machines 
chipping and grinding after drilli under an 
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Electronic Drives yore 

Five years ago the Reliance Elect controlle 
& Engineering Co., Cleveland | a 
brought out its original all-electric Re rye 
ance V-*-S Drive for “hooking a sn through 
(1-hp. and up) d.c. motor to ana Supplen 
line and varying its speed over a rani fees fr 
of 12 to 1” (BW—May20°39,p40). Noi of phar 
it is bringing out a brand new Reliangi building 


Electronic V-*-S Drive which not o1 

increases the available speed range Laune 
20 to 1 or better, but offers accur 
speed regulation in applications, such 
engine lathes, where wide changes 


Com 
to buy 


load are frequently experienced. Ti ae 
device will be available at the out@i (00 we 
in four sizes from 1 to 5 hp. for aii in the 
220-, 440-, or 550-v., a.c. polyphase dig cations 
tribution system. items 

Also in the company’s producti ~ 


schedule are two new manufacturin 


accessories: (1) an Electronic Exct Form 
tion Unit for the former all-clects a 
drive, which is said to give it increas Coa 
flexibility and ease in integrating th 
electrical and mechanical elements If | 
production machinery; (2) the Relian type | 
Electronic Speed Programmer whic high 
permits setting up on a series of dul outst 
practically any number of speeds * — 
quired in the operation cycle of — a 
machine tool or other mechanism. TH 4. 
cycle promises to be reproduced “4M indy 
curately and with complete indepeoq spac 
ence” of each speed “with great rapqg limit 
ity” if desired. Cutting in each spoggg 90 ¢ 
in such a sequence can be handled ag mvc" 
tomatically or manually. er 
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AR BUSINESS 


HECKLIST 


A digest of new federal | 
gulations affecting priorities, 
‘ice control, and transportation. | 


reased Civilian Supply 


WPB has authorized production of §§,- 
\) domestic electric ranges in 1944, of 
nich 68,000 will be allocated for civilian 
. .. . Iron or steel secured without pri- 
iy assistance—through purchase of frozen, 


xoess, or distressed stock under Priorities | 
sylation 13—may be used in wire-frame | 


p shades for portable electric lamps for 
svians, as a result of an amendment to 
VPB Order L-33. 


elaxation of Priorities 


Beginning with the second a pro- 
duction of limited quantities (750 per 
quarter) of heavy-duty floor- miameiee 
wane is scheduled for the year by WPB 
under an amendment to Order L-222. . . . 
5 redefining “wire rods, wire, and wire 
products,” Schedule 1 of CMP Regulation 
| excludes chain link fence fabrics from the 
controlled forms of carbon steel. . . . Re- 
strictions in War Food Order 67 on pro- 
ducers’, dealers’, and consumers’ inventories 
of tallow and grease have been suspended 
through May, June, and July... . WPB 
Supplementary Order M-9-c-4, as amended, 
fees frozen inventories of specified items 
of plumbing and heating equipment and 
building material that contain copper. 


laundry Equipment 


Commercial laundries will find it easier 
to buy laundry, dry-cleaning, and _ tailors’ 
pressing equipment under a new WPB pro 
gam calling for the production of $10,000,- 
(00 worth of this equipment for civilian usc 
in the year beginning Apr. 1, 1944. Appli- 
cations for permission to buy any of the 48 
items authorized should. be made, after 
June 1, to the Service Equipment Division 
f WPB, on Form WPB-1319. Manufac- 


urers may apply for priorities assistance on | 
(Order L-91, as amended.) | 


Form CMP-43, 


Coal and Coke 


If consumers’ heating equipment is of a 
type that “reasonably” 
hig zh volatile bituminous coal, retail dealers 
outs le the New England and Middle At- 
lantic States are forbidden to deliver to 


them anthracite coal or eastern coke. Under | 


an order from the Solid Fuels Administra- 


tion for War, deliveries of anthracite for | 


industrial processes, power production, and 
space heating incidentg] to these uses are 
fa mited to the custor $ requirements for 
90 days from the time of delivery, less his 
inventory. Restrictions on deliveries to hos- 
pitals and to commercial and hotel restau- 
rants are relaxed, though such orders must 
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permits them to use | 


Armor for the Knights of the Skies 


Breeze Aircraft Armor Plate Brings "Em Back Alive 
In World-Wide Theatres of Warfare 


Breeze Armor Plate for Amer- 
ica’s fighting aircraft has brought 
home many a pilot and gunner, has 
saved not only valuable equipment, 
but priceless lives as well. 

Manufactured by the Breeze 
Electric Heat Treating Process, this 
Armor is engineered in unusual 
shapes and sizes to designers’ spe- 
cial requirements. The most severe 
tests, combined with actual use, 
have proved that Breeze Aircraft 
Armor Plate is unequaled in ballis- 
tic qualities and resistance to shat- 
ter. This is due not only to the 
special Breeze process of liquid 
carburization, but also to Breeze- 
developed methods of welding — 
quality workmanship which pro- 
duces a joint as dependable as the 
Armor Plate itself. 


SALA LE | BREEZE) 
V4 \M ARK) 
CORPORATIONS, INC. 


NEWARK, 


PRODUCTION FOR VICTORY . 


In quantity manufacture today, 
Aircraft Armor Plate supplements 
the well-known Breeze line of ac- 
cessories that are serving America 
on land, on the sea, and in the air. 


Wartime experience in heat-treating, 
welding and plating tomorrow will en- 
able Breeze to manufacture products of 
the highest quality for peacetime use. 


NEW ccokee 


PRODUCTS FOR PEACE 


SPEED CONTROL 


One of the big reasons for increased produc- 

tivity of modern machines is speed control. 

This has been achieved in many cases by means 

of Reliance Motor-drive—efficiently, directly 
and eliminating gears, clutches, brakes and other 
mechanical go-betweens. 


Besides control of speed and acceleration, Motor-drive can 


be the means of reversing, braking, remote control, tension 
control and tandem operation. 


The possibilities of improved machine efficiency with 
properly applied Motor-drive are very great. Reliance engi- 
neers have done some interesting and resultful work in this 
field. Perhaps a review of them would produce some ideas 
profitable to you. Just phone or write our nearest office. 


A-c power users can now enjoy 
all the production advantages 
_. gained with easy and handy con- 
_ trol of operating speeds over 
wide ranges. These are obtained 
with theReliance VXS All-electric 
Adjustable-speed Drive which 
connects to the same outlets as 
your a-c. squirrel-cage motors. 
For details get Bulletin 311. 


A 


RELIANCE“tp MOTORS 


RELIANCE ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING CO. 
1069 Ivanhoe Road + Cleveland, Ohio 


Birmingham * Boston © Buffalo * Chicago ® Cincinnati * Detroit ¢ Greenville (S. C.) © Houston 
Los Angeles ® Minneapolis * New York © Philadelphia © Pittsburgh ¢ Portland (Ore.) © St. Louis 
Salt Loke City * Son Francisco * Syracuse * Washington, D. C. © and other principal cities. 


be filled from the dealer 
Summer cottages and hotk 
tween May 1 and Oct. | 
to obtain % of their ann 
during that period, instea ti 
formerly allowed. Shipment lo. 73 
wheat (rice size) to Canad 
90% of the tonnage sent 
in the 1942-43 coal year 
hive coke and run-of-the-ov: 
are excepted from controls 


Wheat 


All sales of wheat by a 
been given specific maxim 
OPA in a ruling extending 
controls. Hitherto, the pro 
take the maximum price, | ¢, at 
terminal city or interior poi vhere 
delivered the wheat to the pu 
amendment provides cciling: 
methods of sale and delivery—a 
at the farm, to an elevator, or | ! 
a rail car—to take care of pr 
don’t follow the normal proc« 
ing wheat to the local elevator tor marks 
ing. Prices are based on actual ices pg 
formed. (Amendment 2, Revised Regul 
tion 487.) : 


Gasoline 


Civilians will be able to get { 
better gasoline as a result of recent acti 
of the Petroleum Administration for W, 
revoking the limitation on the volatility q 
civilian gas. Increased availability of volatij 
gasoline fractions makes this order possib 
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PLASTIC CARBURETOR 


A new plastic aircraft carburetor « 


t ming tal give act , Yet t 
ailing no meta gives a prac Cai dec 


; point 
onstration that even the most c 
. ure | 
plex parts of an automobilc 
twer 


craft fuel system can be made trai 8 
parent (BW—Apr.22’44,p86). 1! : 


full-scale working model, which ~ 
vet in production, was molded = 
cently by Miami’s Embry-Riddk oy 
School of Aviation for its classroom “°° 
use. Besides making fuel stoppages cas . 


to spot, the plastic parts are imper 
ous to acid and sea-water corrosiol 
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This war bas raised a crop of prophets unpar- 
illeled perhaps in all history. Some have gone 
ather far in their forecasts of what the war's 
nd will bring to producer and buyer. How 
well founded is their optimism over war-spurred 


nventions and developments remains to be seen. 


Yet there is one signpost which surely 
points to at least part of what the fut- 
ure has in store. We can look back on 
twenty years of American initiative, in- 
genuity and technical learning to see how 
the past has been shaping the future. 

in these twenty years phenolic plastics 
have done a big job. “ Trail-blazers” in 
design have learned how to use Durez 
phenolics to create shapes of beauty and 
greatly increased usefulness. In them en- 


gineers have discovered highly desirable 
physical, chemical, thermal and electrical 
properties. And there are hundreds of ex- 
amples in production where faster out- 
put, quicker assembly, or easier handling 
have been achieved through the better 
moldability of Durez. 

Merchandising authorities in their en- 
thusiasm for phenolic plastics will tell 
you that all these forward steps have 
played a major part in making both the 
necessities and luxuries of life available 
to more people in America at lower cost. 
Your radio illustrates what has been 
done. The one nearest you at this mo- 
ment may have a cabinet molded with a 
Durez phenolic plastic. Surely it is safe 
to say that the engineering skill which 
developed the modern radio case will 


PLASTICS THAT FIT THE 


go on to improved models, contoured 
into even more compact, pleasing and 
convenient shapes. Our own research 
will be ready with the phenolic plastics 
they will need. 

Thinking about your own future we 
invite. you to get in touch, with your 
custom molder or us to see if a Durez 
phenolic plastic might serve you bet- 
ter. Durez Plastics & Chemicals, Inc., 
26 Walck Rd., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Chicstions 


or a woman 


with a job 


| Our folder with this title relates 
to a business woman's use of life 


insurance plans. 


Ask us for your copy 


She PRuDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


A mutual life insurance company 
HOME OFFICE NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


Jka lL eo aL 
department within speaking range 


; Pat | 


Bring every 


With BELfone, a flip of a 


with parties, assuring quicker 
key instantly gives you action. You can get imme- 
speaking contact with any we diate verbal reports on the 


office or department in INTERCOMMUNICATION Progress of any job or 


your organization. In activity at any time. BEL- 
matter of seconds, right from your desk, fone affords all the most advanced fea- 
you can open a conference among any tures, including private connections that 
group of department heads—without any prevent an unwanted third party from lis- 
one of them leaving his office or his desk! tening in on a two-way conversation. In 
Clear, time-saving verbal orders, ideas fact, BELfone offers vocal inter-office com- 
and questions go straight to the right munication of any practical type or scope. 
Write for information. 


a. 


‘ —w@2 TD 
on i on oe eet 


though other controls on m 
numbers of premium and ho. 
remain in effect. This act 
diminishes the emphasis on { 
of aviation and other militan 
Office workers, businessm: 
and others who volunteer t 
and in food processing plant 
spare time this summer m 
gasoline rations to transport t! 
back, according to a new O} 
| plications for these rations m 
| by the county agent of the 
ulture or by his farm-] 
Amendment 126, Ration O; 


Electric Fans 


WPB has authorized produ 
000 propelicr-type electric fan 
| factured by companies who ¢ 
| without interfering with wa 
| None of the fans will be availa 
or office use, since there will bx 
to take care of essential milit 
| institutional, and industrial n« 
sion to make these fans will | 
WPB Form CMPL-150-b ¢ 
manufacturers. Applications fo: 
the fans from manufacturers’ 


be made directly to the manufacturer 
will forward them to the appropriate 


offices for processing. 


Paper Mills 


Paper and paperboard mills ma 
to WPB’s Office of Pulp Allo 
lack of wastepaper threatens t 
plants. WPB may thereupon is 
directive allocating some “N« 
paper,” “No. 1 news,” or “old 


} 


377.) 


and paperboard products, WPB | 
ized the purchase of materials to 
and paper mill machinery costing 
mately $2,500,000 during tl 
quarter of 1944. Order M-12¢ 


manufacturers supplying machiner 
pulp and paper industries. 


| Printing 


printing has been extended to in 
duplicating processes as_ well 


permit publication of books and n 

as provided under the amendc 

L-244 and L-245, and to establis! 
sliding scale for publishers of s! 
guides and free distribution papers 
L-241, as amended.) 


| Print Paper 


Prospective book and magazit 
lishers who were not in the bus 


1942 are allowed small amounts of pm! 


| paper for 1944 (134 tons per quar 


| magazine publishers, 5 tons per 


book publishers), In each case, the pape 
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To increase the output of essential 


printing processes. Persons consumut 
than 14 tons of paper per quarter are: 
affected. The order is further amen 


a ne 
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containers” to the needy mill. (Order \ 


| amended to simplify procedure for th 
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Busi 


lied out of the quota of the 
ve ~Puvlishers who used less than 
ts in 1942 may increase their | 
up to the tonnage specified, | 
ded that the imcreases are also fur- | 
the printer’s quota. Companics 
under these WPB orders must 
atements covering the transactions 
in [5 days after the paper is used. 
dcr L-244, as amended, for magazines; 
jer L-245, as amended, for books.) 


Wher Price Actions | 


OPA has set maximum prices for miscel- 
ous aluminum scrap material, such as 
+ and sheet ends, which may be used | 
shout remelting (Amendment 5, Regula- | 

2 Ceiling prices of white rye 
bur adhesives, used in making corrugated | 
scrboard, have been increased as much | 
‘65¢ per 100 Ib. by Amendment 135, | 
pA Revised Supplementary Regulation 14, | 
> compensate for rising flour costs... . 
its, vegetables, and juices that are frozen 
later processing or packaging are classi- 
J as processed foods by OPA, even when 
hey are to be used in a few days in ice 
cam, bakery products, preserves, or other 
ods... . Amendment 2, Regulation 509, 
tablishes processors’ price ceilings for the | 
144 pack of California and Arizona orange 
nice, and blended orange and grapefruit 
ice... » Maximum prices for water- 
pelons at country shipper and wholesale 
cds will be announced soon; schedules 
ill sharply reduce retail prices from last 
ason'’s high levels, OPA has reported. 
. Prices paid to farmers for early prolific 
ugh rice have been increased 30¢ per 
rel, thus reducing millers’ margins by 
hat amount, since this variety yiclds a 
cater amount of milled rice than early 
siculations alowed (OPA Amendment 1], | 
\cgulation 518), . « No charge to a | 
oker or finder for services in obtaining 
upplies of paperboard may be paid by 
baperboard purchasers east of the Rockics, 
mnder Amendment 13, OPA Revised Price 
chedule 32... . By Amendment 1, Re- | 
ised Regulation 289, OPA has set ceiling | 
nees for limburger, munster, and_ brick 
heese at all levels except retail. 


} 


| 
Other Priority Actions | 


Manufacturers of high-tenacity rayon yarn | 
tre type); cotton, rayon, and nylon tire | 
od; and tire fabrics may use AA-1 pref- | 
ince ratings, instead of AA-5, to obtain 
maintenance, repair, and operating supplics | 
MRO) under Controlled Materials Plan | 
Regulation 5, List 1, as amended... . | 
Any purchase order for more than 1,000 | 
lutch facings (asbestos, flat, molded, and | 
textile types) is subject to the general | 
scheduling controls of WPB Order M-293. 

Through Order M-85, as amended, 
WPB has tightened restrictions on kapok 
to prohibit all sales, except by the Defense 
Supplies Corp., unless specifically author- 
wed by WPB; holders of any grade of 
kapok must report their inventories to 
WPB. . . . School furniture, theater seats, 
swivel chairs, and other furniture items 
have been added to the list controlled by 
WPB Limitation Order L-13-a, as amended. 
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THAT WENT TO WAR 


EVER WONDER where the bobby pins and 
hairpins, paper clips and extra telephones 
and window screens disappeared to? The 
disappearance from stores of all of those 
big little things of wire is a tribute to the 
importance of wire in war. 


The same specialization that produced the 
right wires for those peacetime necessities 
is today turning out great wire rope lift- 
ing cables; parachute springs; radio wire; 
dust filters for every motorized Army 
vehicle. The mills, the know-how, and the 
men that are doing it are ready to produce 
your war order... if 


It’s a job 
for the Pacemaker! 


JOHN A ROEBLING'S SONS COMPANY 
TRENTON 2, NEW JERSEY 
Branches and Warehouses in Principal Cities 


enter” Steel 
ra mile of wire 
duct of one 


five wire specialist 


WIRE ROPE AND STRAND + FITTINGS * AERIAL WIRE ROPE SYSTEMS + COLD ROLLED 


F I N A N is E (THE MARKETS-—PAGE 118) 


Celotex Loses 


Dissident stockholders 
elect new Certain-teed board 
of directors after long fight with 
Dahlberg and associates. 


The loose-jointed alliance between 

two of the country’s well-known makers 
of building materials, Celotex Corp. and 
Certain-teed Products, has been at least 
temporarily severed. 
@ Long Fight—Born of strife in 1938, 
the affiliation was broken this week by 
a dissident group of Certain-teed stock- 
holders after a battle of proxies and 
lawyers lasting nearly four months. 

The fight for control started on Feb. 
7 of this year when Rawson G. Lizars 
of Chicago and associates circularized 
stockholders, seeking proxies to be voted 
against the management at the annual 
meeting scheduled for Apr. 12. 

@ Would Cut Debt—Lizars’ principal 
points of attack were: 

A contract entered into six years ago by 
Celotex and Certain-teed through which 
the former leased certain “excess facilities” 
from the latter, and under which Certain- 
teed was permitted to sell some of the Celo- 
tex products. 

Salaries paid to executives by Certain- 
teed 

The fact that Bror G. Dahlberg, head of 
Cclotex since its organization, served also 
as chairman of Certain-teed. 

Proposed changes in Certain-teed’s capi- 

talization, designed primarily to eliminate 
some $2,800,000 of accrued dividends on 
the preferred stock. (The Lizars group 
proposed to substitute a “simple plan” and 
to reduce indebtedness which stood at $7,- 
100,000 at the close of 1943.) 
e@ How It Started—Behind this lies the 
story of how Celotex became interested 
in Certain-teed in the first place (BW— 
Jan.15°38,p20). Phoenix Securities Corp. 
(an investment company now noted 
mainly as the principal stockholder in 
Pepsi-Cola) owned a substantial block 
of shares in Certain-teed; it also had a 
large voice in Celotex, having helped 
Dahlberg pull his company through re- 
organization proceedings in 1935. 

In 1938, an arrangement was worked 
out for Celotex to buy the Phoenix 
holdings of Certain-teed (about 17% of 
the common and a small bock of pre- 
ferred). This brought a sharp protest 
from Distributors Group, Inc., which 
had marketed $4,000,000 of Celotex 
debentures in 1937. 

@ Protest Over Price—The Distributors 
Group pointed out that Celotex was pay- 
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ing about half a million dollars above 
the market price for the Certain-teed 
stock; Dahlberg rejoined that, in his 
judgment, he was acquiring the right to 
lease valuable manufacturing facilities 
in the best way possible. 

Distributors chose not to make a 
proxy fight of it, and Celotex bought 
into Certain-teed. Better times came, 
and both manufacturers prospered. Cer- 
tain-teed, which had wallowed in red 
ink for years, boosted net earnings from 
$170,000 in 1938 to $1,230,000 in 
1942; Celotex from $520,000 to $1,125,- 
000. (Both experienced sharp contrac- 
tions with the 1943 cut in construction.) 
e Troubles Begin—But the growth in 
profits failed to butter things over. Even 
before the Lizars group took up the 
fight, there was a suit pending against 
Certain-teed, Phoenix, and 26 individ- 
uals, based on the Celotex-Certain-teed 
contract (as amended since signing in 
June, 1938) and the Certain-teed sala- 
ries. 

When the various parties went to 
Baltimore for the annual meeting last 
April, it appears that the Lizars group 
had proxies representing about 290,000 
shares of Certain-teed common, Celotex 
about 147,000, and the management 


58,000—about 500,000 of 
shares outstanding. 
@ Battle of Proxies—How 
ing was postponed time 
lack of a quorum—becau 
the management didn’t 
with their shares and th 
didn’t have a quorum 
when they began lawing « 
Lizars, early in May, so 
mandamus to compel the 
to produce its proxies at 
meeting. Charges of misr 
in solicitation of proxies fi 


left. The Securities & Ex 
mission, in federal court, ged 
proper solicitation of proxies by Certs 
teed, and sought to enjoin man 


ment from voting any ob! 
the original meeting date. 

SEC argued that the nager 
was perpetuating itself by pre. cnting: 
annual meeting for lack of a quorum 
@ Lizars Is Elected—Finally thic two: 
tions agreed to submit thei: 
the meeting (which came off 
May 24), the court ruled the stockh 
ers would have to decide on valid 
the proxies, and the judge ordered 
concerned to keep him informed on 
velopments. 

When the votes had been counted. 
was found that the nine directors on 
Lizars slate had polled 300,348 sha 
each while those headed by Dalilberg ay 
Certain-teed’s president, Hector Dov 
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In the three months following the 
fall of France, the London stock mar- 
ket nose-dived 30%. Since that time, 
however, the British investor (despite 
the downfall of Mussolini, favorable 
war news, and invasion talk) has not 
had as severe a case of “invasion jit- 
ters” marketwise (BW —May6'44,p75) 


as has his Yankee counterpart. The 
London averages have almost double¢ 
while the New York market went up 
less than 25%. Nevertheless, London 
experts have been urging caution; the 
realize war developments may bring 
disappointments and perils, as well 3 
successes, which will influence prices 
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RECISION WORKERS IN 


Z 


If you need a vital precision part for 
your post-war product, McQuay-Norris 
probably can help you get 


set for the starting signal. 


With 34 years’ experience 


Awarded to twoplans in design, metallurgy, ma- 
McQuay-Norris Ord. 
os oy sales 


D chining, grinding, lapping 


MRE Gow ser AND READY TO GO ? 


and plating, we are today working in iron, 
steel, aluminum, white metals, bronze and 
magnesium. Or if you have any 
problem involving gray iron cast- 
ings (Electalloys), soft or hard- 
ened and ground precision parts, 


we are ready to help and advise. 


Mc QUAY-NORRIS 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


St. Louis, Mo. 


oo TORONTO, ONT. 


IRON, STEEL, ALUMINUM, BRONZE, MAGNESIUM 


NEW MEANING FOR THE 
TERM METALLIC BELLOWS 


= 
= 
2 


Ke 
et 


“This new Cellastic tube-wall bellows will stimulate the 


imagination of designers and engineers.” 


We recently received a letter from an engineering firm which said in part, 
“You are certainly giving new meaning to the term ‘Metallic Bellows’ ” 
Illustrated above is another new bellows, designed by Cook engineers, 
which is the most recent link in the chain of revolutionary bellows engi- 
neered and manufactured by Cook. 

This Cellastic Bellows is ideal for instrumentation in all pressure ranges, 
particularly for measuring differential pressure for high pressure and heavy 
duty service. It can be used as an expansion joint with self-expanding fluids 
or gases enclosed, for hydraulic brakes or clutches and countless uses. It 
can be manufactured in diameters up to twenty inches, in a variety of 
tempered metals, either silver or copper brazed in atmosphere controlled 
furnaces. Cellastic bellows can be used as shaft seal members. End plates 
are fabricated to individual requirements. 

Cook engineers welcome and eagerly accept difficult problems. They don't 
like the word “can’t”. Men with this attitude are of invaluable service to 
industry today, Remember this when you have a difficult engineering 
problem. 

Meanwhile, send for your copy of the Cook bellows catalog containing the 
complete story of “Spring-life” Bellows, including their characteristics, con- 
struction and applications. 

Patents on Cellastic bellows applied for, 


2700 SOUTHPORT AVENUE ¢ CHICAGO (14) ILLINOIS 


| had 250,114. Later Dowd 
| to the new board and 
president, and Lizars becai 
© To Submit Plan—Next st 
to submit the new recapital nop 
in place of that which the Dahh, 
management was asking sto 
approve when the Apr. 12 

first called (and which, of 
not considered under tl 
stances). This will be the 
cap” to wipe out preferred 
old 7% preferred having bx 
by the present 6% prior p1 
such an operation in 1936, 


Lift for Business 


Small plants in Louisville 


get financial help from a civ 
enterprise launched 27 year 
ago to protect local industry, 


Several years ago, one of the old 
business firms in Louisville—organized 
in 1883 and employing 500 men—foun 
itself getting into deep financial trouble 
due to poor management. 

Equipment wore out, unfilled order 
piled up, and debts went unpaid. Fi 
ally a creditors’ committee took 
and worked out a plan whereby the: 
was a financial satisfaction of sorts. But 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| the firm is among the leader 


| P ° : 
single deficiencies of small busin 


| and finance expansion. 


| foundation rules, and the firm 1 


there was no capital to buy eq 


@ Cash Saved the Business—Thien t! 
Louisville Industrial Foundation ste 
in with $100,000 cash on th 
head. The business was saved, a 


field. The management was chang 
a stipulation in the contract—and a fi 
mortgage taken on the plant. 1! 
$100,000 was the maximum loan 
paying it off in monthly instalment ne 
With official concern over the 
of small business growing mot 
more acute, the Louisville plan, 
cessful operation for 27 years, offer 
solution with several points of 1 
(1) It meets one of the | 


supplying capital when it’s needed 

(2) By giving the struggling 
prise a shot in the arm, the foun 
ichieves the civic objective of pres: 
i going concern, its employment, 
its established trade. 

(3) It accomplishes these things wit! 
out turning to the government for 
@ No Money Dividends—Organiz: 
July, 1916, to advance and develop | 
ville industrially, the foundation 
incorporated in September of that year 
There were 3,118 subscribers for 51, 
024,600 in stock at $100 a share, but 
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BUY WAR BONDS 


Uisville 
2 Civic 

years 
try, 


Oldest 
S4nized 
round 


I ubles 


Orders 


New ideas—resulting in new products—will 


make their appearance in all types of consumer 


goods as soon as materials can be released for 


their manufacture. And you will see aluminum 
used more widely than ever before. For light- 
ness with strength, together with high sales 
appeal, will bring aluminum new popularity. 
If your product uses—or should use aluminum— 
remember Aluminum Refiners as a volume pro- 
ducer of a quality product that will meet your 


most stringent specifications. 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL TYPES AND SHAP 


Lindeay Structure sheets 
give ample support to com- 
plex control panels. 


Parts for Lindsay Struc- 
ture units are accurately 
e-formed, quickly assem- 
rle rey ~~ welding, trim. 


s 
é 


i 4 
A at 


CABINETS FOR YOUR ELECTRONIC 
DEVICES (Present or Post-War) MEAN: 


1. FAST PRODUCTION 

2. GREAT STRENGTH 

3. LIGHTNESS 

4. PROTECTION FOR EQUIPMENT 


Pre-formed parts for Lindsay 
Structure cabinets and housings are 
shipped complete and ready for quick 
assembly—with no welding, riveting, 
or special tools required for their con- 
struction. The Ls principle—utilizing 
all the strength of light steel sheets 
through uniform tensioning—assures 
a high strength-weight ratio, while 
the rigidity of the structure offers full 
protection for delicate mechanisms. 
Any panel may be quickly and eas- 
ily removed and replaced, providing 
ready access to all parts of the equip- 
ment within. 

Lindsay Structure engineers can 
offer you immediate service on your 
pilot jobs. For complete information, 
write today to Lindsay and Lindsay, 
222 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, Ill.; or 
to 60 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


LINDSAY 


STRUCTUR 


U. S. Patents 2017629, 2263510, 2263511 
U.S. and Foreign Patents and Patents Pending 
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sTeEL” 


| the entrance of the U; 
| the World War broug 
| tion down to $875,759 
| There is $103,000 


| treasury now. No diy 
| been declared, and stox 
| trial, business, and prot 


be Louisville—seem sat 
| civic dividends which ] 
Louisville as a whole. 

Since its inception tl. ¢ 
has invested $3,837,045 
dustry, including $1,0 


verted to the war effort a 
producing war materials 
grees. ‘The foundation 


| @ Food Plant Rescued—'] 
foundation are few and 
years ago, a small food pi. 


man who knew the bu 
stalled. ‘he product was | 
200 employees were gettin 
A quick reorganization ; 
| from the foundation for eq 
| the concern back on it: fe 
ance sheet as of Apr. 1 sh: 
assets of $18 
of $123,000. The liabilitie: 
remainder of the indebte: 
foundation, which is bei: 
monthly at 5%. 
@ Burned the Mortgage—| 


case where the foundation | 


| to his property. 
| man 


| 
| 
| 


gage on a fair-sized plant, t 
tled owner quit and turn 
It was 1 
and his son, with sey 
grace before payments; nev 
arranged with supply houses, 
two men now have a deed t 
and have increased the capita 
000 out of earnings durin; 
five years. 

The object of the Louis, 


trial Foundation primarily is to pr 
existing payrolls, with stress on tl 
tection and expansion of local 


But it also helps to finance « 


desiring to get started in the city itt 
product is in universal demand, 1 
and outlets are al 
and if the management can sho\ 


ing methods 


tory of success. 
Some working capital alway 


tial for newcomers, but additional f 


can be expected if the firm 
up to specifications. The fi 
will lend 100% for building 
tion if the firm owns the | 
approv al by the foundation is 
in Louisville as the best of 


| ments if additional capital i 


through the sale of stock. 
e Management Vulnerable—I 


meet monthly notes gives the sig 
all is not well with management. Une 
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financing of seven plant. whol 


| $209,021 of losses in the 27 . 


the stress of conditions, but 4, 


possibilities if new equipment we 
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wh c 
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Wer 


ered into when founda- 


nents ¢! “iw 
help is ranted, the organization 
ep into the management of tardy 
on occasion it has fired the 
jent to start the cleanup. 


¢ foundation has no present plans 
ystwal \ 


There will be no solicita- 


eral to raise funds if necessary. 

Postwar Anchor—It is expected that 
of the postwar needs in Louisville 
be taken care of by the Louisville 


Bl velopment Assn., a civic, non- 
1 c } 


t organization which commenced 
btions last November. Mayor Wil- 
W. Wyatt, president of the asso- 
mn, was the prime mover, and the 

orators include city government 
jals, civic, banking, industrial, and 
ssional leaders. 

initial two-year fund of $100,000 
put up by the Courier-Journal & 
ville Times Co., the Citizens- 
n National Bank and Fidelity & 
umbia Trust Co., the American Fed- 
hon of Labor (in Kentucky), radio 
ion WAVE, the Louisville Water 
(city-owned), and the city and 
mty governments, which contributed 
t of the total. 

aunning ~+Reconversion—Committees 
industrial and business planning— 
cially for the small businessman— 


ie been named to assist in reconver- 


s. Housing, utilities, finance, and 
ption are being studied. 


X CUT VIA RATE CUT 


ocal taxing bodies just can’t bear to 
those big sums going from the utili- 
to the federal government through 
son excess profits. First it was De- 
jt that wanted to divert the money 
| in federal excess-profits levies by 
telephone, electric, and gas compa- 
sinto the city treasury by means of a 
ssprofits tax (BW—May27'44,p56). 
w the Cleveland city council has a 
htly different plan. 
he idea is to reduce Cleveland Elec- 
Illuminating Co. rates to such an 
ent that $1,900,000 would be cut off 
excess tax bill. The effect would be 
cut that much off electric users’ 
i while depriving the utility’s stock- 
ders of only $366,000. 
The company insists the city is un- 
fnotic in taking the money away 
bm the war effort. The deeper reason 
its protest, however, is that the util- 
fears it will be anchored at an un- 
fitable rate level after the war—with 
h costs in a period of declining de- 
pnd for juice and when the excess- 
ints taxes are reduced. 
Long litigation is in prospect. 
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ing concerns will be offered as | 


irk other than what it is | 


now. ° ° ° 
for extra funds, but it is possible | 
» half-million dollars or so in notes | 


Is 
Your Business Held in Leash 


by Inadequate Working 
Capital ? 


iv ISN'T strange today to find 
growing companies faced with 
obstacles . . . not because their 
business isn’t good .. . but because 
it’s better than ever! The trouble is 
that their volume has outgrown 
their working capital . . . yet they 
hesitate to undertake new “‘fixed”’ 
financing which might prove a 
needless burden later. 


a ae ee 5 


| 
l 
SOLVES MANY | 
FINANCING | 
PROBLEMS | 
| 

| 

i] 


**Capital Sources"’ is a 9-minute out- 
line of new Commercial Credit serv- 
ices which, through the medium of 
your accounts receivable, inventory 
and fixed assets, provide financing: 


| 
| 
—to purchase other companies | 
—to buy out partners, officers ! 
other stockholders — 7 
—to retire bonds, mortgages, pre- | 
ferred stock, long-term loans 
| 

| 

| 

| 

1 


—toexpand oradequately finance 
| your business 


For a copy of ‘Capital Sources,” 
drop a line to Department 14. 


Right there you see why sub- 
stantial, well-established manu- 
facturers and wholesalers have 
been using a steadily increasing 
amount of Commercial Credit 
money .. . to a total of more thana 
billion dollars since Pearl Harbor. 


Commercial Credit increases 
your available cash by increasing 
vour capital turnover. Capital 
which lies dormant in fixed assets, 
inventory and accounts receiv- 
able is quickly turned into cash 
for current use and a special feature 
of Commercial Credit service lets you 
limit your liability on the receivables. 


Equally important, Commercial 
Credit involves no notice to your 
customers ...no interference with 
your management . . . and your 
use of Commercial Credit money 
is automatically expanded or 
contracted daily, thus keeping 
interest cost strictly in line with 
your volume and needs. If you can 
make good use of additional funds 
. . . for current operation, taxes, 
renegotiation payments or recon- 
version... let us give you full 
information. Write or wire today. 


Commercial Credit 
Company 


BALTIMORE-2, MARYLAND 


Subsidiories: New York Chicago 


San Francisco Los Angeles 


Portland, Ore. 


Capital and Surplus More Than $65,000,000 


SAFETY LECTURES ° 


A Bag of SPEEDI-DRI is Better 


YOU can lecture your employees about the dangers of slipping until 
you’re blue in the face. But a quicker, easier, surer way to cut down 
the accident-toll from slipping on oily and greasy floors is to spread 
SPEEDI-DRI wherever danger exists. SPEEDI-DRI is a white, granular 
substance that acts like a poultice for sick, slick floors, completely 
and quickly absorbing dangerous oil and grease. SPEEDI-DRI pro- 
vides an immediate non-skid footing; is fire-resistant; can be used 
to reclaim oil-soaked shoes, belting, rope; is better than sand in 
fire-buckets; is useful in removing oil from heat-treated parts; 
brightens up the plant; and improves employee-morale, especially 
among women workers. Write for literature and FREE SAMPLE. 
SUPPLIERS: East — Refiners Lubricating Co., New York 1, New York. 


Midwest & South — Waverly Petroleum Products Co., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
West Coast — Waverly Petroleum Products Co., Russ Bldg., San Francisco 4, Calif. 


—_ 


cpEFDT DRI \O 


oOlL AND GREASE ABSORBENT 


| 


| 


Banks Rival PO 

Use of commer-ial mg 
orders spurts now tt st the 
law has pushed up the rate, 


the postoffice variety 


The move of many 
banks to capitalize on t 
postofiice money order 


| ordered under the new ¢ 


Mar.25'44,p85) by inte 
tion of their own cheaper 
ferring funds appears thi 


| been successful. 


e@ Rapid Growth Reported—The \ 


York Savings Bank Assn. 1 
growth in the use by it 
the uniform money ord 
adopted some years back. 
Since early March, th¢ 
member banks installing it 
risen some 70%. : 
Although some of the 
banks haven’t been able 
money orders because of 
ceiving the necessary forms, 
association’s money orders 
at the rate of some 2,300 a « 
contrast to the average dai 
1,000 reported the year bet 
@ Rate Retained—The old c! 
for orders involving up to $ 
retained, compared with tli 


| office rates of 14¢ to 37¢ fe 
| ing from 
| many of the banks now usii 


$2.51 to $100 
ciation’s service have bec: 
additional income, without 
any unfavorable public react 
creasing to 15¢ their rate 
orders up to $250. 

Che installation of mone 
partments, some of the 


good advertising value. Als: 


of such orders is said to have « 


a considerable portion of 


teller checks formerly requested, } 
| ticularly those of the “nuisanc: t 
| @ New Postal Notes?—Just how deep! 
| this competition has been cutting int 


the Post Office Dept.’s former 


| members report, has been fou: 


+} 


| in the money order business | 


been disclosed. There are sign 


loss has been substantial. | 


recently passed unanimously a | 
which postoffices would be permittec 
issue new “postal notes” up t 


a flat fee of 5¢ each. 


These would be issuable in denomna 


10¢, 50¢, $1, $ 


tions of 


} 


l 


higher — of 50¢. Odd 


from 1¢ to 9¢. 


About 70% of the Post Office Dept’ 
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| would be achieved by sticking on th 
notes special stamps in denomination 
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sey order business, it is said, has in- 
‘ej sums of less than $10. Conse- 
atlv, however cumbersome they 
pht appear, Such new notes would 
de a means for the government to 
ese the present situation and under- 
) the banks. 


OTES SOLD PRIVATELY 


Sauce for the goose isn’t necessarily 
ce for the gander. 


} in much of the successful fight to 
ve the Interstate Commerce Com- 
CX} sion throw railroad bonds open to 

‘Or tfMmpetitive bidding, didn’t put the 
. 9,000,000 of 34% notes of his Alle- 


ny Corp. on the auction block. | 


The either did he give the business to his 
<a.) staunchest supporters in the com- 
en itive bidding drive—Halsey, Stuart 

Co., Chicago, and Otis & Co., Cleve- 


Of course, Alleghany isn’t a railroad; 

‘sa holding company whose assets are 

Jost exclusively railroad securities. 
\Ssuiiiience it isn’t subject to the ICC’s new 

: bmpetitive bidding rule (BW —May 

| M'44,p65). 

‘OG Young’s decision to sell the issue to 
‘pn! gMjlon, Read & Co. and Hemphill, 
Nl Stalioves & Co. rather than auction it 
. eed not, therefore, necessarily be sur- 
prising. But turning to Wall Street— 
here he once had his shingle out as a 
‘ew York Stock Exchanger—definitely 
azed most observers who weren’t in 
bn the sale of the Alleghany notes. Bat- 
ling has been Young’s relation to New 
ork bankers almost ever since he be- 
me a railroader some seven years ago. 


AXTON-FISHER TO LIQUIDATE 


Local fears that the call of its pre- 
ferred shares for retirement on July 1 
(BW—May13’44,p71) forecast a subse- 
vent complete dissolution of Louis- 
ille’s Axton-Fisher Tobacco Co. were 
onfrmed last week. The company’s 
ficers and directors formally voted to 
recommend to stockholders immedi- 
ate liquidation of the property. 
An effort will be made, it was an- 
nounced, to dispose of the company as a 
going concern to provide continued em- 
ployment for the 1,500 workers. 
However, Louisville financial circles 
ae not optimistic. They feel that (1) 
buyers will be only interested in the 
30,590,000 Ib. of tobacco (mostly cig- 
arette stock) Axton-Fisher now owns, 
and (2) that the Transamerica Corp., 
which holds most of the 142,485 
shares of B stock that will remain out- 
gy nding after July 1, won’t want to wait 
#@ (00 long cashing in on its investment in 
the company since this has given it 
little return thus far. 
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Robert R. Young, who carried the | 


q INTERIOR 
fm COMMUNICATION 


GUNNERY OFFICER COMMANDING OFFICER EXECUTIVE OFFICER 


TEAMWORK AT SEA DEPENDS ON 

ee ee 

a 

Linked by bonds of loyalty . . . and electronics—these key 

S destroyer men pull together as effectively as the crew of a 
racing shell. Every man on his toes, every station in touch 

with “the skipper” through electronic intercommunication! The Navy placed 

full responsibility with Operadio for the design, engineering and manufacture 

of this vital Communication Control Equipment. Have you ever considered 


the advantages of bringing together your post-war products and Operadio’s 
electronic background of more than two decades? 


OPERADIO PLANT BROADCASTING FOR MUSIC AND VOICE-PAGING 
- » » FLEXIFONE INTERCOMMUNICATION 


OPERADIO 


OPERADIO MANUFACTURING COMPANY, ST. CHARLES, ILL. 


pa 


x: SYMBOL OF ELECTRONIC P EXCELLENCE SINCE 1922 — 


MARKETING 


Media Slug It Out 


New York newspapers 
stir up radio men with release 
of surveys depicting consumer 
preference for printed ads. 


A newspaper vs. radio advertising 
fight reminiscent of the heated battles 
of a decade ago between these com- 
petitive advertising media broke out 
last month. 
© Cooperative Survey—The controversy 
was touched off by the release of a pro- 
motional survey of radio and newspaper 
audiences and their attitudes toward re- 
tail advertising by six New York City 
dailies which had cooperated in the 
project. Newspaper advertising men 
have been agitated ever since the Na- 
tional Assn. of Broadcasters made a 
giant sales presentation in all major 
U.S. cities last year promoting use of 
radio for retail advertising. 

Data used in the newspaper blast were 
derived from separate studies made for 
the papers by Crossley, Inc.; Fact Find- 
ers Associates, Inc.; and Grant Research 
Associates, in the days when it was 


FOLDING LETTER 


By improving a basic idea, almost for- 
gotten since the advent of the enve- 
lope, Verne Tremblett and his com- 
pany—Paper Products—in Oconomo- 
woc, Wis., are riding the wartime 
letter-writing wave with WPB’s bless- 
ing by making less paper serve for 


more. Tremblett employs about 20 


84 


Clark Syndicated Newspaper Service. 


@ Results Listed—Major conclusions of 
the report as compiled from these as- 
sorted studies by the New York News- 
paper Advertising Managers Assn. are: 

(1) Both men and women welcome 
advertising in newspapers, whereas they 
are bothered by radio advertising. (Onl; 
13.6% of New York women would 
prefer newspapers without advertising; 
69.6% would prefer radio programs 
without. Of the men, 19.4% would 
prefer newspapers without ads, 65% 
radio programs without commercials.) 

(2) Listening to radio programs spon- 
sored by New York retailers ranged 
from none to 5.8% of homes equipped 
with radio, with almost half the pro- 
grams rating less than 1%. And two- 
thirds of the sponsors could not be iden- 
tified by the persons interviewed. 

(3) Median audience for retail wo- 
men’s apparel advertisements in news- 
papers was 151,500 women; for re- 
tailer-sponsored radio programs, it was 
29,000 listeners. 

(4) Median cost per 1,000 circula- 
tion for radio programs (based on time 
sales, excluding talent cost) is $4.57; 
for newspaper retail ads $1.16. 

@ Statistics Challenged—Radio interests 
attack the study mainly on statistical 


persons to package his product—a let- 
ter sheet, which by a neat trick of 
folding provides five pages and forms 
its own envelope. The idea was put 
into work in 1942 when Tremblett, 
a former Chicago printing concern 
executive, convinced WPB his sta- 
tionery required one-third less paper 
than was needed for conventional 
types, and won his paper quota. 


grounds. They claim that 
pers cannot justify stat: 
projection to the entire ; 
audience of a sample obta 
phone interviews, inasm 
slightly over one-third of 
homes have telephones. 
Crossley, Inc., which fin 
embarrassing position b¢ 
regular work for the Coopx 
sis Of Broadcasting in mx 
gram popularity ratings, 
sponsibility for any or all ( 
sions of the newspaper 
The research agency, a 
fact, did not approve releas: 
in the way in which it was 
critical of the statistical proj 
in the report. Survey data 
private research agencies fo 
clients are generally regarded 
confidential. Such an arra 
usually a matter of trade et! 
contract. 
@ Not Comparable—Broadcast 
gue that the newspaper dat 
comparable. Newspaper 
studies were made by Clark, 
of them date back to 1939, whereas 4 
radio figures represent a spot test of 
rent programs, 


2-B or Not 2-B? 


One cent a loaf hung o 
OPA’s answer. When it turned 
out to be no, Safeway decided 
to abandon dated bread. 


Vaud 


Safeway Stores has tripped over 
legal network of the General Maxi 
Price Regulation in a tangle in 
local (Washington), regional (\ 
City), and national (Washington 
headquarters. 

@ Dated Loaf—All these cook 

into the broth because Safeway int 
duced a new, “dated”’ loaf of brea 

the Washington (D.C.) market 
night (BW —May27’ 44,p 

new loaf, “Skylark,”” was priced 

l¢ more than the highest-pric 
pound white loaf previously sold | 

way in the Washington market 

ber of the national OPA’s Food 
Division saw Safeway’s splashy to 
Skylark in the local papers, suspected 
price evasion, and got busy. 

Safeway promptly cited OPA’s 
office as its authority for the % | 
Local price officials backed up th chain, 
pointing out that Safeway ha 
to them three months ago to find out 
how the loaf should be priced and ha 
been referred to Section 2-B of ¢ MPR 
e@ Based on Competition—Section -* 


| 


provides that when a seller is introaut 


ago 
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Report No. 5 on 
HONESTY ENGINEERING 
—a new ideain 


Personnel Relations 


“and it’s a big help in cutting down 
turnover” 


(1) discloses undesirable personnel and prevents 


employee 
TATEMENTS like that are typical of what 
personnel managers say about Honesty En- 
gineering. Because by helping employees resist 
the temptation to turn dishonest, it prevents loss 
of hard-to-replace employees. One food process- 
ing concern, for example, found that this new 
Personnel-Protection Plan cut manpower losses 
due to dishonesty by more than 75%. 
Based on experience, the U.S. F. & G. Personnel- 
Protection Plan not only insures you against 
financial loss through employee dishonesty but: 


waste in training; (2) applies tested methods that 
keep good employees from going wrong; (3) helps 
employers eliminate leaks, pitfalls and careless 
acts that may lead to employee dishonesty. 
Whether you employ 10 people or 10,000, your 
U. S. F. & G. agent will be glad to show you 
how the Personnel-Protection Plan helps you 
keep your employees by keeping them honest. 
Consult him today. 

Branch Offices in 43 Cities — Agents Everywhere 


U.8S.F «G. 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY & GUARANTY CO. 
affiliate: 
FIDELITY & GUARANTY FIRE CORPORATION 


HOME OFFICES: 


Consult your insurance agent or broker 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


as you would your doctor or lawyer 


How we changed 
to brawn in a Sun mount 


This is a caliber 50 gun mount. 


You'll find it on wheeled and 
half-track vehicles alike. 


The story of how it got its new 
streamlined design is typical of the 
efforts being made on the home 
front to ease the job of our boys 
on the battlefront. 


Army engineers recognized the 
need for improvements in the type 
being used, which consisted of a 
straight piece of pipe welded to 
a bottom plate and supported on 
four sides by gusset plates. It was 
bulky, heavy, and the gusset plates 
presented a constant hazard for 
gunners to stumble over. 


Union Metal engineers asked 
and were given permission to study 
the design and see if improvements 
could be suggested. The result? 
The streamlined cone-shaped 
mount pictured above. No pro- 
truding gusset plates—less weight 


bul 


—less welding—less labor—great- 
er strength—more rigidity—and, 
according to tests by Army Engi- 


neers, the best firing pattern of 


any previous model. 

Today Union Metal’s growing 
facilities are devoted entirely to 
the war effort, not only to the 
manufacture of gun mounts, but 
to other development projects in- 
cluding the production of better 


cargo booms and ship masts; lighter, | 


stronger materials handling equip- 
ment; and a host of other products 
for Uncle Sam’s fighting forces. 


When peace is won, however, 
all the proven skills of our crafts- 
men and all the advanced ideas of 
our engineers will be available to 
you. Then we would appreciate 
the opportunity of studying your 
products. Perhaps they, too, can 
be made better, faster, and cheaper. 
The Union Metal Manufacturing 
Company, Canton 5, Ohio. 


Vie 


UNION METAL 


Craftsmen in Steel Fabrication 


ing a new commodity he sh 
highest price charged by th« 
competitive seller of the 
Thus Safeway adopted tl 
charged by another Washi 
for a loaf of Bond Baking (¢ 

The problem came und 
diction of the New York re; Ps 
of OPA which, at the s 
national OPA headquarters 
Washington district office t: 
case. ‘The national office a 
Section 2-B did not provid 
pricing method because Saf: 
is baked in its own shops, h 


ini 
e 
jaban 


otore 
le re 


Secure 


lower distribution cost than Bond 
loaf. National and region rr vottle 
think the Skylark loaf should ate’s | 
under Section 3-A of GMPR Pouri 
@ Another Dated Loaf—At t jabam 
OPA discovered that Safew.,’s ile of | 
Lee Wright loaf also had been dated .fipaly ut 
the time of the general price f ama | 
in March, 1942. ‘This being { so Op 
OPA decided that Skylark would } mnder 
to be priced under Section 2-A ystem 
GMPR. Under Section 2-A, Skyly; Miensee 
would have to carry the samc ottle 
the similar commodity most nearly |; f uno 
it—or the Julia Lee Wright loaf. )) {Balf-pi 
this reasoning OPA established an The 
ceiling for Skylark. he wé 

Saying that for them it was : license 
“2-B or not 2-B,” Safeway officials y ingly 


getting ready this week to withd: jiquor 
Skylark from the market and were dick. He Pro 
ering with OPA for permission t respor 
tinue selling at the 9¢ price until their Hj trol b 
supply of wrappers gives out. licens 
( inte 

quart 

sature 

seal t 

them 

Tl 

a fec 

® of |i 

Full grown house cats are | but 
needed by the government for fede 
war purposes! B® and 
If you have too many _ cats, into 
drop me a card and I will eC 
come aYter them. ws 

I pay 20c for each cat! cost 
Walter Wallace § 
Amberg, Wisconsin = 
thre 

CATPOWER WANTED a 
With mice-chasing feline watchmer tire 
at a premium in Army camps, {00 a 
warehouses, and war plants, Walter ah 
Wallace battles Wisconsin’s cat short Dr 
age by advertising. Some of his pu Te 
chases are working in a foundry white on 
° ° . + mm 
mice ruined molds of sand and flour 
with footprints and nibbles—uutil di 
the arrival of the mousers. ea 
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iniature Drought 
Over-the-bar drinking in 
|sbama almost got Mickey Finn 
fore state liquor board altered 
le requiring midget bottles. 


Secure at last in the knowledge that 
ey probably will still be able to buy 
yor by the drink for the duration, 
jbamans have settled back at their 
jut it was touch and go for 
, as a Shortage of certain types 
s threatened to dry up all of the 
ste’s hotels, restaurants, and clubs. 

Pouring and Mixing Banned—Under 

labama’s local option law, on-premises 
ile of liquor by the drink can be made 
pnly under a license issued by the Ala- 
hima Beverage Control Board, which 
so operates a package store monopoly 
mder a quart-a-month card rationing 
system. The board’s rules forbid a li- 
ensee to mix drinks or to pour from the 
ottle for customers, allowing only sales 
f unopened individual “miniatures” or 
alfpints on order. 

These rules worked smoothly before 
he war, but during the past six months 
icensees have been finding it increas- 
ingly dificult to obtain supplies of 
liquor packaged in the small legal sizes. 
¢Protests Bring Results—Finally, in 
response to mounting protests, the con- 
trol board worked out a scheme whereby 


licensees are permitted to transfer the | 


contents of the relatively plentiful 


quarts, fifths, and pints into 14-0z. min- | 
atures (under supervision, of course), | 
scal them with state tax stamps, and use | 


them for the by-the-drink trade. 


The plan was in direct conflict with | 


a federal statute prohibiting rebottling 


of liquor carrying federal tax stamps, | 


but after a series of discussions with 
federal officials this rule was abrogated, 


and the rebottling arrangement went | 


into effect May 15. 

¢Costs Pinch Bars—A number of li- 
censees have complained that rebottling 
costs are so high that they are unable to 
operate at a profit under the state con- 
trol board’s price ceiling on miniatures 
(10% of the retail price of a pint), and 
three restaurants in Birmingham went 
%0 far as to discontinue whisky sales en- 
tirely in protest. 

The miniatures first put into service 
varied markedly in shape, although all 
were of the standard 1 4-oz. capacity, but 
Dr. E. C. Ray, beverage control di- 
tector, has stated that after June | 
only regulation bottles with a wide 
mouth and a marble stopper will be 
used. To prevent overcharging, a sales 
slip must be given to the customer with 
each, container. 
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WHY LEADING RAILROAD SHOPS 
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instaLL INSULUX cuass siock 


5 Reasons Why 


Better insulation 


LOSSES — 
Save tration of dust, dirt 


No infill 

moisture- oo 
EPLA' ENT COS" 

save of Insulux do not rot, 

aa or corr ec. 


Insulux Glass Block is a functional building 
material—not merely a decoration. It is de- 
signed to do certain things that other building 
materials can not do. Investigate! 


OWENS - ILLINOIS 


UN SULU24 


ANELS of Insulux Glass Block are eco- 


nomical to maintain. That’s one of the 


principal reasons for installing them in 


railroad shops and engine houses. 


Insulux panels are easy to clean—and to 


keep clean. They don’t rot, rust or corrode. 


They are fireproof noncombustible. They 


are highly resistant to damage. And—they 


never need painting. 


Insulux Glass Block panels show oper- 


ating economies right from the start. 


better insulation plus better lighting 


In addition—Insulux panels provide 


and 


working conditions. 


peepee aney 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BOOKLET 
OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS COMPANY 
Insulux Products Division, Dept. 21, Toledo, Ohio 
Gentiemen: Please send, without ob- 
ligation, your book entitled, “Meth- 
ods of Replacing Worn-Out Win- 
dows with INSULUX Glass Block.” 


Name and Title. 
ee 


Address__ 


a 


THERE’S A PLACE IN EVERY BUILDING FOR INSULUX 


WORLD WIDE . 
TRAVEL-ACCIDENT INSURANCE 
IMMEDIATELY AVAILABLE in large 
amounts either directly or through 
your insurance broker in leading 
American insurance companies. 
Ask our nearest office for a copy 
of “Travel-Accident Insurance,’ 
sent without obligation. If your 
problem is urgent, phone or wire 


us for a quotation. 


in aviation and insurance circles, PARKER & CO. 
has long been recognized as a pioneer in 
aviation, air cargo and foreign insurance. 


PARKER & CO. 


AVIATION AND GENERAL INSURANCE 
60 EAST 42ND STREET 1616 WALNUT STREET 


NEW YORK 17, N. Y. - ft PHILADELHIA 3, PA. 
MUrray Hill 2-7424 KINgsley 1200 


Pineapple S'icedimmam 


Cuban packers thre; 
to close plants in price prg 
Unperturbed Hawaiie indy 
plans postwar expansion, 


Canned pineapple and ned p 
apple juice may be hard t 
grocery store shelves, but t dk 
mean that the industry—; 
of it located in the Hawaiiin [sll 
has become a war casualty r from Wy 
e Thriving Trade—This ycir the fe '' 
waiian packers will do $5 ) 00 
business, which is very much in | my, 
with their prewar sales rec: | 

And the Cuban produces, who \ 
creased their share from less than 3 \ 
000 cases in 1941 to 800, ases 
year—approximately 5% of the tot ~— 
probably will end up 1944 with as. 

a record, despite their threat last y 
to close down their factories, «s a reg 
of a cut in the OPA price ceiling. Mg 
ican and Puerto Rican producers q 
also doing a thriving trade. 

® 30% for Civilians—Most comm 
assumption for the scarcity of cann 
pineapple is the mistaken belief ¢ 
shipping is lacking to bring in the goof 
from the islands. But the fact is ¢ 
the ships that go out to Hawaii, and th 
Pacific Islands have plenty of 
space on the return voyage. 

The big reason for the recent jump; 
the blue point ration value of the 
products is the healthy slice which ¢ 
armed services and lend-lease are t 
ing out of the total pack. ‘This year 
will amount to about 70% of the tot 4. 
—more than double last year’s taking; % 

Of course, because of the heavy preqqgpnt-lin 
sure on shipping space for the outbouniifect | 
trip, Hawaiian producers do have dif 
ficulty obtaining supplies—tinplate, fq" ul 
tilizer, packaging materials, canning malir co 
chinery and parts—from the U. S. 

@ Cuba’s Problem—Despite their pro 
imity to the U. S., Cuban packers actu ong 
ally have a more troublesome shippi . 


problem, for the “seatrains” (oceang oie 
ing barges carrying freight cars loadeiqmrn fe 
right at the factory) no longer ply (4K) ext 
seas in as large numbers as they did & : 
fore war limited such civilian shipping 
facilities. 


Now, deprived of such handling eco 
omies, the Cubans must resort to cor 
ventional and more cumbersome met 
ods of shipping. 

@ Price Premium Removed—B 
shipping difficulties are as nothing coms, 
pared to the price problem whic! OPA 
posed for the Cubans when it recent 


eliminated the premium they have ¢* 
joyed and rolled prices back to lev! 


+ the 
t UN 
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) MAN-MADE proving ground could ever match these 
nt-line routes that offer, every yard of the way, a 
fect set-up for a blowout... and catastrophe. 
But those army tires can take it. One reason is that 
ir cords are made of specially engineered rayon... 
igned to withstand the most gruelling punishment. 
ong before the war, the laboratories of American 
cose Corporation developed high-tenacity rayon 
n for tire manufacturers. It possesses the strength 
t extensibility to distribute the load throughout the 
t carcass. Because of the added strength of the rayon 


MERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


Producer of CROWN* Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 


Sales O fices: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1; Providence, R. I.; Charlotte, N. C.; Philadelphia, Pa. 
Plants at: Marcus Hook, Pa.; Roanoke, Va.; Parkersburg, W. Va.; Lewistown, Pa.; Meadville, Pa.; 


Nitro, W. Va.; Front Royal, Va. 


*%& BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS *& 


Rayon-Cord Tires take it on Battlefront Proving Grounds! 


cord, tire walls can be made thinner without sacrificing 
durability. As a result the tire runs cooler, stays health- 
ier in service, and precious pounds of rubber are saved. 

Today, American Viscose Corporation’s high-tenacity 
rayon is reserved for the armed forces. But from its per- 
formance on the proving grounds of the battlefronts, 
you can see that better driving lies ahead for you in the 
future. When America can resume peacetime produc- 
tion... rayon cord tires will not only assure you greater 
safety on the road... they will please you with their 


long life and overall economy. 


cA better way 
to buy 


Rayon Fabrics 


This identification is awarded only to 
fabrics containing CROWN rayon, after 
they have passed the CROWN Tests for 
serviceability. 


CROWN 
TESTED® 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 
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Not only does this one machine scrub and dry the floor, but it 
does both those jobs in one operation—as it speeds once over 
the floorways. While the scrubbing is in progress, a forceful ‘V’ 
type squeegee corrals the dirty water, and it is removed from 
the floor via powerful vacuum pickup. 


Self-powered performance (the machine operates independent 
of power lines) and the all-in-one feature of this cleaning unit 
combine to make possible its phenomenal speed of 15,000 sq. ft. 
an hour! Thus the 215-G Finnell far exceeds in labor-saving 
advantages all other types of wet-scrubbing equipment for vast- 
area war plants. Mounts a l-cylinder, 4-cycle gasoline motor. 


For free floor survey, consultation, or literature, phone 
or write nearest Finnell branch or Finnell System, 
Inc., 3806 East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. Canadian 
Office: Ottawa, Ontario. 


Buy Wore Vhan Sefore 
Iu the Sth War Loan 


The 215-G 
SELF 
POWERED 
Finncl 


“> 


cA. - 
e . Tr 
Lae oS 


BRANCHES 
IN ALL 
PRINCIPAL 
CITIES 


FINNELL SYSTEM, INC. 


Pioneer and Specialists ia 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


PACKAGED HOU: £s 


Johns-Manville Co: 
ing an idea which it | 
help the established 
industry meet the th 
fabricated housing co: 
the postwar market. 

The idea: a buildir sterol 


PP iC teria 
epartment store whi) { 
the homebuilder could walk agg 
buy in one stop all th esean 
materials for his new house com, 
plete with plumbing, lation 
and door knobs. The c:nporiyy 
probably will incorporate even , 
loan department so that t!ic home 
builder could finance houg 
—or farm buildings—in the same 
trip. 

Since building a home is by 
odds the most complicated sere Iii 


of purchases, usually olving 
dozens of different supplicrs, that APLI 
the consumer can make, the pac 
aged house plan is likely to fi ith a 


favor with the public whatever th: irth’s 
fate of prefabricated housing es P 
The store would be based be tre 
cooperation of nonconipctiti: fi 
suppliers—only one manufacturer feo 
roofing materials, one brand o! imul: 
plumbing, etc. Hence, success of ade | 
such distribution ultimately might Hith | 
force other producers into simila Han 
combines. ww 
1iC t 
ng 


prevailing for the Hawaiian produ 
The price on a dozen No. 10 can 
sliced pineapple, for example, \ 
duced from $11.77 to $7.66. 

It was this action which : 
drew from the Cuban Assn. of Pur 
apple & Fruit Packers the threat t 
close down their canneries. Implicit: 
the threat, of course, is the feeling 
the part of the Cubans that their 1 
try is entitled to price protection ag 
the mammoth Hawaiian producer 
@ Hawaii Confident—Incidentall 
Cubans supply the bulk of fresh pine 
ples sold in the U.S. Their produc 
sometimes called pina (the Spans 
word for pineapple), weighs only > 
compared to 15 Ib. for an average ti 
waiian specimen. 

The Hawaiian pineapple indus 
isn’t too much concerned whether 0? 
allows the Cubans a price advantage 
not, for it is confident of maint 
its dominant postwar position, thani 
to the good grade of canning fruit whi 
it has, during the war and afterwar 
The Hawaiian packers do feel that 
OPA is juggling prices, it might at le 
have taken up some of the different, 
between the Hawaiian and Cuban le 
by boosting their ceiling a bit, for pnc 
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APLESS GLOBE 


to f ‘ith air travel erasing figuratively the 

ver theflmrth’s natural barriers, American Air- 
es presents a literal translation of 

ed fe trend—an “air” globe with no 

re titi ° . . 

turer. geographical markings. Designed to 

ind oqggtimulate air-mindedness, the globe— 

cess of fiMade by Rand-McNally—is inscribed 

might M™ith 1,356 place names. Accessories 

mat ve an index, and a transparent tape 
ale to measure both distances and 
ving time between any two points. 

produ 

) Cans | , ; 

was qagave remained unchanged since they 


ce frozen in January, 1942. 
t ye New Organizations—Hawaii’s major 


f Pigmpackers are already planning a stream- 
hreat qggened production and distribution setup 
plicit q™er peacetime trade. The 32-year-old 
cling qm =capple Producers’ Cooperative Assn. 
ir indamees been converted into two separate 
1 ap ganizations which will carry on all ex- 
ers cpt. marketing functions of the 
lly. Ae PCA, 

pinea The new organizations created were 
roducamee Pineapple Research Institute of 
Spanimelawaii, which will confine itself strictly 


y 3 jee the field of research, and the Pine- 
ice HagePple Growers Assn. of Hawaii, which 
vill undertake an integrated program 


ndusgmef market research, sales promotion, 
+r OpAgend other industry activities. 

tace qm® Reason for Change—Announcement 
tanngamof the change brought speculation on 
thanmthe possibility of a program for the 
whigggcevelopment of a broader market for 
ward @Waiian pineapple after the war. This 
that #ap Peculation was disposed of by the rev- 
+t lem ation that members of the cooperative 
rene S0clation were advised last year by 
level gal counsel that their marketing agree- 
pricqge Cat was in violation of the Sherman 
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antitrust law. Dissolution of the 
association and formation of the 
new organizations followed. 
@ To Market Separately—The Hawai- 
ian industry denies that it has ever acted 
in violation of the antitrust law, but the 
end of the war will see each packer mar 
keting as a separate entity, rather than 
as a unit of a strong trade organization. 
Definite plans are being made for the 
faster handling of pineapples from the 
time they are hand picked until the 
tinned product arrives at the wharf for 


two 


old 


shipment. Extensive use of electrically | 


operated belt conveyors in the field is 
planned after the war. 


MORE HALF-LOAF ADS 


Newspaper publishers, ever in search 
of newsprint conservation measures and 
means of serving all advertising clients, 
are watching advertiser and subscriber 
reaction to the Chicago ‘Tribune’s new 
split-run policy on help wanted classi- 
fied advertising (BW —May27’44,p90). 

The New York Daily News reports 
success with its offer of split-run display 
advertising for clients who cannot be 
given full-run circulation. Under the 
plan two full-page ads are paired on the 
presses in such a manner that each ad- 
vertisement is printed in every other 
paper. Split-run ads thus appear alter- 
nately in every other News on stands 
over the entire metropolitan market. 

An involuntary form of split-run has 
been adopted by ‘This Week, a news- 
paper magazine supplement, in some 
cities where the local publisher is short 
of paper. Advertising has to be pared 
down to fit the local newsprint quota. 


SURPLUS SALES SUCCEED 


A policy of prompt disposal of surplus 
materials is developing encouragingly for 
WPB. In the first week of the second 
sale of such material, $250,000 in sales 
were recorded. 

A display in Cleveland showed 700 
of the 7,000 to 8,000 items (value $3.,- 
000,000) in Defense Plant Corp. fac- 
tories operated by Goodyear Aircraft 
Corp. no longer needed because of de- 
sign modifications resulting from 
changes in war strategy. 

WPB’s surplus sales policy was de- 
signed to make useful materials avail- 
able, to conserve public funds, and to 
remove from industry as much as pos- 
sible the blanket of postwar surpluses. 

A similar sale was held in New York 
by WPB and five aircraft companies 
(BW—Apr.1'44,p96). Another is sched- 
uled soon for Dayton for the disposal of 
material held by Curtiss-Wright Corp. 

Prices are the current market or be- 
low. The Cleveland sale will continue 
to June 15. 
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My helper 


IVE an electric ‘Budgit’ Hoist 


to a workman machining 
heavy parts and it is like supply 
ing him with an unpaid helper of 
great strength and unlimited 
energy. 

With this, a worker produces 
much more at lower cost, for none 
of his strength is wasted by lift 
ing. All of it is at the disposal of 
his skill and brains. 

His mind is free from the dan- 
ger of strained back, rupture and 
over-fatigue. 

Demands for war production 
impelled the installation of thou 
sands of ‘Budgit’ Hoists. In later, 
competitive peace times, manag¢ 
ment will never go back to the old 
idea of using human muscles when 
electricity is available. 

The low cost ($119 up) may 
easily be earned in weeks and ove! 
and over again during the long 
life of these simple sturdy hoists 

Check your plant now! There 
may be many spots where ‘Budgit’ 
Hoists would prove as successful 
for you as they have for others. 

‘Budgit’ Hoists are 
portable, electric hoists 
with lifting capacities of 
250, $00, 1000 and 2000 
Ibs. They are priced from 
$119 up. Hang up, plug 
in, use. For information, 
write for Bulletin 356. 


‘BUDGIT” 


Hoists 


MAXWELL 


IMI: 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


Builders of ‘Shaw-Box’ Cranes, ‘Budgit’ ond 


Hoists ond other lifting specialities. Mokers of Ashcroft yes 
Hancock Valves, Consolidated Safety and Relief Valves and 
‘American’ Industria! Instruments. 


THE COST OF 
Tomorrow’s Peace 


Today peace-loving Americans are united with 
thirty-three other nations in a common objective 
of destruction. 

Millions of our fine, young-men and women 
find themselves invading foreign lands in order 
that their own shores may be spared, and their 
free way of life preserved. 

Their sacrifices will be great. Their job will 
be well done. 

But what of the job they will expect of us 
when they have finished theirs...the job of 
turning their hard-won victory into a lasting 
pattern of peace? 

Can we come up to their great expectation? 
We must realize that this is the last opportunity 
of our generation. We must do a better job of 
it than we did in the Twenties and the Thirties. 

We have our backs to the wall, and the scars 
of World War I and a thirteen-year depression 
still are upon us. The final test of our way of life 
is at hand! 

As we look over our shoulder into the im- 
mediate past, we see little to encourage us. But 
we also see much to make us pause. We see a 
tremendous fighting machine, created in a mat- 
ter of months by the miraculous organization of 
our resources. 

We, the largest of the peace-loving nations, 
have overnight become masters at the business 
of waging war. Today, as a result of the co- 
ordination of industry, labor, and government, 
we are producing for war alone as much as our 
total normal production for peace. 
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We have amply demonstrated our ability to 
harness the vast productive capacity we possess. 
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ow h 
Why cannot these resources, which we hafifhivate 
organized so efficiently for the destruction , scipli 
life and property, be directed toward th cv. 
destruction of the causes of war? 
May not the patriotic and emotional streng 
and the unity of action which have been stims 
lated for the purpose of winning the war } 
directed, at least equally well, toward the attai 
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ment of world peace and international harmon: f 
i 
If they are not so directed, what lies ahead by , life 
d i 


another war? And how can America, in a woul 
that is so rapidly shrinking in size, avoid involy 
ment in any of tomorrow’s conflicts? 
International peace is an ambitious dreanfi il 
and its price is high, but the price of war i ¥ 
even higher. Our world cannot long survive thd . 
periodic waste of its human and materia * 
resources. ' re 
, atio 
Our country can be the most potent single - 
force in bringing about the international under atic 
standing that leads to peace, in developing the 
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‘unity that will make the most of the ampk he 
resources nature has provided everywhere. % 
ier 
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There is no unity in selfishness. There can biety 
no unity if any one of the great powers fails tliMner 
do its part in determining and eliminating fron ion: 
the world the basic causes of aggression. avo 

These basic causes stem from greed and thefindi 
suppression of opportunity for individual prog fecor 
ress; for self-preservation is the first law ¢ 
nature. 

Mussolini’s dramatic march on Rome in 192 
was made possible by disillusioned veterans ¢ 
World War I who could find no jobs and whos 
future held no promise. Some of Hitler’s mos 


ermined followers came from the same ranks. 
\en denied the opportunity to make a living, 
- themselves and for their children, are easy 
ey to false doctrines and dangerous “isms.” 


In any realistic appraisal of our domestic 
oblems—economic, labor, racial—it is clear 
at we can solve them, not by waiting until we 
ch some utopian accord, but by making a 
ries of compromises. We do this because we 
ow how discord can impair the very roots of 
ivate enterprise, self-government, and self- 
scipline—the essentials of a dynamic democ- 


cy. 
Similarly, peaceful reconstruction of our world 
onomy depends on the ability of nations to 


' Stim concile their differences in a series of working 
War preements. 

a If we in the United States want lasting peace 
“sil nd if we want to preserve our democratic way 
~~ f life, we must take over our full share of the 
% sk of initiating these compromise measures. 


cknowledging our inescapable responsibility as 
he greatest economic and military power in the 
orld, we must attempt to insure the free flow 
world trade, and develop—with profit for 
both parties—backward areas abroad as well as 
t home. And we must do this by making all 
hations share the responsibility, not by allowing 
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single , . 
sade burselves to be manoeuvered into being an intel- 
| ational Santa Claus. 
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mph With our allies, we will have to see to it that 
he devastated portions of the world rehabilitate 
hemselves as quickly as possible; that practic- 
ible and realistic trade and economic relations 


an be between nations are developed; and that the 
st nergies and productive capacities of these na- 
fron tions are set free to function in a climate that is 

avorable to the growth of free enterprise and 
| theindividual initiative. As the most powerful 
7 economic force on earth, we have the most to 
v0 


gain and the most to lose at the peace table; 
and we must never forget that with our power 


92 omes responsibility. 
o We cannot hope to solve all of the problems 


of all nations—nor even all of our own—but our 
vay can become the way for more of the world’s 


humanity. Our strength can become the guiding 
spirit of the smaller nations. 
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In the development of a sound American 
foreign policy, let us take care not to attempt 
to control the destinies of other nations. Let us 
remember that we must set the example of self- 
determination of independent, free peoples. 

Freedom is essential to international peace; 
and free competition—whether it be between 
individuals, between businesses, or between na- 
tions—is the mainspring, the synchronizer, and 
the preserver of freedom. For competition always 
is synonymous with private enterprise. 

We are not a covetous nation. We have no 
territorial ambitions. Our international commer- 
cial aspirations are dominated by the conviction 
that we have a great stake in world unity and 
world prosperity. We know that we can no 
longer live apart from other nations and that 
we cannot ignore the fundamental elements 
which affect the well-being of other countries. 

Our foreign policy must encompass a world 
of trade, and help develop it. 

We dare not blunder in the execution of that 
foreign policy if the American way of life is to 
survive. A democracy resolved upon isolation is 
doomed in the world of tomorrow. 


Let us resolve that out of this devastating 
catastrophe we shall emerge with fuller under- 
standing and greater determination to build the 
kind of world which can materialize only if this 
country has the vision and the will to see it 
through. 

We still are free to decide our own fate—still 
free to shape our own future. We still are free to 
preserve the liberty and happiness that has made: 
our country the hope of the world. 


President, McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 
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WMC's Big Stick 


Regional directors have 
authority to control manpower 
through USES job placements. 
It’s national service by fiat. 


Behind all last week’s high official 
testimony before congressional commit- 
tees considering national service pro- 
posals was a real manpower Crisis. 

e@ Earmarks of Law—Knowing that he 
probably will have to meet “the crisis 
without a law, Paul V. McNutt, War 
Manpower Commission chairman, de- 
cided on a sweeping extension of his 
“voluntary’” program by administrative 
edict—with virtually all the features of 
a law except the whiplash of compulsion. 

Officials decided to 50 ahead with 
the new program on the assumption 
that even with a law they couldn't 
cover much more ground. Compulsion, 
they argue, would be helpful only psy- 
chologically. Actually, they wouldn’t 
crack the whip much, even if they had 
it. 

@ To Extend Controls—The new pro- 
gram is threefold: 

|) The “controlled referral” program 
now in effect in about a dozen communities 
will be extended to cover the hiring of all 
males in the United States. Its name will be 
changed to “priority referral.” Employers 
will not be allowed to hire males without the 
approv il of the United States Employment 
Service, or by arrangement with USES. 
Workers will not be compelled to take spe- 
cific jobs, but they will be “exposed” to 
work opportunities in order of importance 
to the nation. 

(2) The employment ceiling program— 
now in effect in about 25 communities—will 
be extended to all 68 Group I (acute labor 
shortage) cities and all 112 Group II (seri- 
ous labor shortage) cities. Three types of 
employment ceilings will be used: those 
permitting employment expansion up to a 
set level; those freezing employment at pres- 
ent levels, permitting new hires only for 
replacements; and those freezing employ- 
ment below present levels, forcing employers 
to take attrition through turnover. Ceilings 
may be imposed over all workers, or over 
males only in cases where WMC wants to 
encourage employment of women. 

(3) In Group I and Group II areas, man- 
power priorities committees will be set u 
to administer the referral and ceiling parts 
of the program. In the rest of the nation, 
the program will be handled by local USES 
offices 
e@ Provides for Variation—The whole 
program is slated to go into effect in 
about a month. However, it will not be 
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accompanied by the turmoil that could 
accompany a complete rearrangement 
of the nation’s employment machinery. 
Instead, local and regional WMC di- 
rectors will be given wide discretion to 
apply the program strictly or liberally 
according to area needs. 

Thus, the phrase “By arrangement 

with USES” will cover a multitude of 
variations. Employers following ac- 
cepted hiring practices today will be 
authorized to continue hiring, except in 
the tighter labor markets. Union hiring 
halls, college and university employment 
services, and private agencies will be 
used as long as they conform to the 
“priority referral” program. 
@ Regional Office Idea—W MC officials 
are worried that announcement of the 
program may build up resistance to it 
as just another edict from Washington. 
They explain, however, that it has been 
discussed thoroughly with regional man- 
agement-labor committees for a number 
of weeks, and that, in fact, the original 
idea came from a regional office—even 
though it was from Region IV with 
headquarters in the capital. 

In its original form, “priority refer- 
ral” was to apply only to 4-F’s. Then 
WMC decided to expand it to cover 
all men of military age not in service. 
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KNIFE MAKERS 


Some of those razor-edged knives 
jungle fighters and South Pacific air- 
men hold indispensable are made by 
auto mechanics in their spare time. 


Then, they decided to a 
males. 

@ Cuts Into Backbone—Ba 7 
program are three kinds of ious me 
power problems. 

(1) Although the plan th 
known as clarification of t] 
did reduce the draft drain ru. 
also removed most of the ‘ 
backbone in present manpow rome: 

When the Army, Navy, 5 
Service were finally able to a 
26-30-year-olds in reasonably 
did not face immediate indux 
over-30 draft eligibles were 
tain of continued civilian sta 
Manpower Commission lost 
important segment of the lab varket 

Up to the time of Selective 
laration—which WMC itself 
sistently demanding—the induction 
tive made a lot of draft-eligibles 
eager to take the advcie of USI 
ofhcers on where to go to work. And x § 
as the machinery was effective, t 
important to the war effort got 

But the same Selective Service » 
laration that cleared up much 
uncertainty robbed WMC and its Us 
branch of its most important d 
channelizing labor to essential jobs, and 
WMC feels there is an acute n¢ 
thing to take its place. 

(2) The WMC national re 
gram has been only a 50% su 
month, orders for 70,000 to 8 
are received in Washington t 
agency’s interregional clearance s« I 
month, only 30,000 to 40,000 
persuaded to move from one W\M( 


Employees of Cheaha Motors, Che 
rolet outlet at Talladega, Ala., wo! 
two nights a week to forge and grind 
20 of the blades which are donated 
soldiers. Material for the blades is 0 


tained from broken auto springs 
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Giving a Truck the “guts” for the ruts... 
Making a Mower move “in the groove” 


A PRIME MOVER rushing supplies to the 
front . . . lurching over war-torn terrain 
with victory the reward of arrival on time 
or defeat the penalty of a breakdown .. . 
needs bolts and nuts that hang on for dear 
life. 

A lawn mower, too, needs bolts and 
nuts that resist vibration . . . but the re- 
quirements of a fast-moving assembly line 
also call for fasteners that mate easily, 
tighten up quickly, keep production roll- 
ing full speed ahead. 

Whether your product is exposed to 


stress, vibration and shock, or chiefly to 
the time-clocking scrutiny of a cost ac- 
countant .. . you can do better fastening 
with RB&W Empire products. 

The 99-year history of RB&W is a suc- 
cession of new process developments for 
adding greater strength and accuracy to 
bolts and nuts .. . from the world’s first 
automatic cold header and the first auto- 
matic tapper . . . to special processes for 
toughening the metal and fortifying the 
threads. 

Further developments now in the plan- 
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RUSSELL, BURDSALL & WARD BOLT AND NUT COMPANY 


ning stage will bring to RB&W users even 
greater conviction that RB&W fasteners 


belong in their farm machinery, transp 
tation equipment, home appliances, con 


struction equipment, furniture or other 


products in which assembly speed and ex 
tra functional strength are so essential 


RBc.W 


Russell, Burdsall & Word Bolt ond Nut Company 


Factories at: Port Chester, N. Y., Coraopolis, Po., R 
Falls, i1!. Sales offices at: Philadelphia, Detroit, Chicoge 
Chattanooga, Los Angeles, Portiand, Seattle 
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Used Cartridges 
Tell a BIG STORY 


They Reveal the 
importance of the 
Exclusive DeLuxe 


Spring and Cone! 


Because DeLuxe actually cleanses the oil 
of asphaltenes before they can form into 
sludge and other harmful substances, the 
DeLuxe Cartridge looks like number one 
in the above illustration when ready for 
replacement. Note that there is no col- 
lapse.:.no sludge...on this cartridge 
as contrasted with the number two Car- 
tridge which is without the spring support! 
Maintenance of cartridge density by means 
of the exclusive spring is 
one of the reasons why 
DeLuxe is standard equip- 
ment with so many engine 
builders ;>.why it enjoys 
the preference of leading 
operators of truck and bus 
fleets, and marine and in- 
dustrial engine operators. 
W rite for free booklet. Ad- 
dress DeLuxe Products 
Corp., 1425 Lake Street, 
LaPorte, Indiana. 


DELUXE + 
FILTERS 
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< | 
NEF aiso. manutacturers of Cast tron Pistons of special lightweight 
x design, standard equipment with over forty manufacturers 


| to another in order to fill orders for labor. 


(3) Some extremely critical secret war 

piojects have gone wanting because of the 
shortcomings of the interregional service. 
Under “priority referral,” these projects will 
head all placement lists throughout the na- 
tion, and all qualified males seeking employ 
ment will be asked first, “Would you like 
to go to .. . to work on an urgent war 
project?” Next in line would be labor-short 
war plants in the region and area. If none 
of these jobs proved attractive, so-called 
“locally needed” work would be offered. If 
the man still proved hard to please, he 
would be referred to less essential work. 
@e New Connotation—The implied 
threat of the old “controlled referral” 
system to deny a recalcitrant any work 
will be used only sparingly, if at all. 
When first applied in Buffalo, N. Y., 
this threat nearly wrecked the program. 
"he change to “priority referral” is pri- 
marily to remove this connotation. 


Strikers Win Aid 


Michigan court holds that 
walkout doesn’t nullify jobless 
benefits unless the strike halts 
employer's operations. 


Payment of unemployment compen- 
sation benefits to strikers in Michigan 
has been conditioned on whether the 
strike halts the company’s operations. 
If it does, the strikers are ineligible. If 
operations continue, the strikers may 
collect. 

A recent Michigan Supreme Court 
interpretation to this effect is of gen- 
eral interest, because about two-thirds 
of the states have similar compensation 
laws. 

e Employer's Appeal—The case was ap- 
pealed to the highest Michigan court 
by Lawrence Baking Co., Lansing. At- 
torneys for the bakery indicate they 
may appeal to the U. S. Supreme Court 
on constitutional questions which they 
claim are involved. 

The bakery was struck in 1941 by 
members of the C.I.O. United Bakery 
& Confectioners Workers. The strike 
was ineffective; 16 union members 
among the 98 employees quit work and 
were replaced at once. Work was halted 


about 15 minutes, the court record 
showed. 
e@ Only Total Stoppage—When the 


Michigan Unemployment Compensa- 
tion Commission ordered benefits paid 
to the strikers, the bakery appealed to 
the state Supreme Court, because the 
ruling would cause an increase in the 
rate of the company’s contribution to 
the unemployment compensation fund 
—a rate which in Michigan is based on 
the employer’s experience record. 
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The court ruling denying 
was based on an amendm 
compensation act passed in 
defines eligibility for unc 
benefits in such cases as 
whether there was a “st 
work.”” If a stoppage occurs 
tion applicants are disqualif 

The court interpreted 
work”’ as referring to all the 
plant, not the work of the 
In this viewpoint the Michig.» ; 
followed a Nebraska decisio it 
agreed with the findings i: 
homa case. Both these state 


like Michigan’s. 

e Possibilities Raised—The 

court posed some interesting 
ties. Should a strike begin anc 4 
out follow, such “stoppage of \ 
existing because of a labor 
could bar employees from 
benefits. 

Also, employees who went on 
and failed to impair operations of ¢! 
employer could collect comp 
as in the Lawrence Baking ca 
they were key employees and c! 
plant, neither they nor the n 
could collect. 

e Constitutional Issues—Baker 
neys claimed two constitutiona 
were involved. 

In one instance they claimed the 


amendment denied their client due 
process of law by discriminating be- 
tween employers whose establishments 


are closed and those whose are not 

They also claimed that because em- 
ployer contributions to the compensa- 
tion fund are based on_ experience 
records, benefit payments to strikers 
without court decision on the merits 
of the case constitute state intervention 
favoring one party. 

The court denied these contentions. 

The majority could see no violation of 
due process, and it held that employer 
contributions are based on unemploy- 
ment and have nothing to do with the 
merits of a labor dispute. 
@ Dissents Written—One dissent held 
that where employees do not establish 
noninvolvement in the dispute the, 
should be disqualified from benefits 
The other tersely insisted that “stop 
page of work” referred to the indivi 
ual, not to the establishment, and that 
hence no striker was entitled to com- 
pensation. 


WARY OF BRIDGES’ PLEDGE 


Written off by West Coast business 
spokesmen as a “public relations ges 
ture,” the action of Harry Bridges 
International Longshoremen’s & War 
housemen’s Union in pledging aban 
ment of the strike weapon, not only for 
the duration, but “indefinitely there- 
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* Interesting Facts about Another Industry through which Bemis Bags Serve Every American Family 
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The Cement Industry, using hundreds of 
millions of cotton and paper bags in an 
average year, is only one of the many 


Bemis lias served for scores of years. 


Bemis makes cotton, burlap and paper 


INVEST 


EVER hear of soil-cement? 

Well, soil-cement puts a new all-weather 
complexion on old roads...and 2,500,000 
miles of roads in the United States need 
this “facial” today! 

Starting like a slightly moist “mudpack” 
this process, a recent development of the 
Cement Industry, gives you a hard, smooth, 
durable, inviting pavement. 

First, the surface of the old road is ana- 
lyzed. Then the roadway is scarified and 
pulverized. Cement (the amount determin- 
ed by the analysis) is mixed with the dirt. 
Water is added and the mixture churned 
to a thick mass. It is then harrowed, rolled 
and graded... allowed to dry for a week 
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shipping bags of almost limitless types 
and sizes for literally hundreds of differ- 
ent uses...and new uses are developing 
constantly. Almost everything you eat, 
wear or use may make at least part of 
its trip to you in a Bemis Bag. 


IN AMERICA—BUY WAR BONDS 


orso...and you have a brand-new, smooth, 
long-lasting pavement! 

Not to be confused with regular port- 
land cement pavement for heavy traffic 
highways, soil-cement is just the ticket for 
county and farm-to-market roads with traf- 
fic up to 500 vehicles per day. And it often 
costs less than other limited traffic roads 
...-much less for maintenance. With simple 
equipment, a small crew-can build a mile 
of road in less than five days. Further, soil 
cement is economical for parking areas 
and secondary airport runways. 

Soil-cement is only one of many contri 
butions of cement toward our better living 
It’s typical, though, of the ingenuity of a 
great American industry. 


MIS BRO. BAG C0. 


| GENERAL OFFICES: ST. LOUIS 
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PORTABLE AND PERMANENT: 
Wood Meets Both Requirements 


LAUNDRY EQUIPMENT for advanced military bases has 
to be portable. Grouping it in small units, and mounting 
it on wood bases and skids, make moving easy. That wood 
must be highly resistant to decay and termites, to provide 
a permanent, firm foundation, and to maintain alignment 
of shafting and machines. Wolmanized* Lumber takes care 
of those requirements. 


SPOT THAT laundry equipment wherever fighting is 
going on—anywhere in the world—and that wood will 
hold up. Vacuum-pressure impregnation with Wolman 
Salts* preservative accounts for its durability. Millions of 
feet of this treated wood in service before the war, millions 
more during the war, testify to its durability. 


MINALITH*-TREATED wood—flameproofed—is proving 
similarly valuable to the war effort. Blimp hangars, ware- 
houses and the like are safeguarded against fire, helping 
to preserve their usability in the face of extraordinary 
hazards. Wood treated with Minalith fire retardant will 
not catch fire. It will not spread fire. 


ALL OF TODAY’S production is, of course, going into war 
work. But Wolmanized Lumber and Minalith-treated Lum- 
ber will be available for your postwar use. With either type 
of treatment, all of the usual advantages of building with 
wood are retained—lightness, ease of handling and erec- 
tion, strength, resilience, high insulation value. American 
Lumber & Treating Company, 1656 McCormick Building, 
Chicago 4, Illinois. 


“Registered trade marks 


FOR SAFETY AND ENDURANCE 
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MBER & TREATING COMPANY 


after’’ is being taken 1 
labor circles 

Business skepticism f 
experience with Bridge 
is pointed out that his 
numerous “‘no-strike’”” ag 
past, and that they went 
when disputes developed 
is a prewar Bridges’ st 
effect that when a 
disadvantageous to work 
ests of the men come fir 

High C.I.O. official 
turbed by the latest | 
don’t put any more stoch 
sic meaning than do em 
also see the obvious moti: 
ening public hostility to 
prehensiveness about th 
returning servicemen t 


| But they see, or profess t 


thing more: the beginnin 
by the Communist-influen 
tions to stampede the C.I. 


| laborating with emplover 
| traditional union objective 


uninterrupted war product 
everything else. 

The reason Communists 
program is, they say, to « 
agreements made by Roos 
chill, and Stalin at Teheran. T) 


| ponents, however, consider it not 


more than the serving of Russi 


| tional interests. 


LABOR ACT IS UPHELD 


Alabama’s Bradford labor regulat 


act, one of the more stri 
| measures passed in 1943 to contr 


unions (BW—Mar.13'43,p15), ha 
been upheld by the state’s Supr 
Court, in a three-to-two decision 

Several sections of the law, how 
were declared unconstitutional, inclu 
ing one which would prevent stnk 
except on a majority vote of employe 
and another prohibiting either unio 
employer organizations from cont 
ing to political campaigns. 

The court upheld sections of t! 
requiring labor organizations to % 
financial statements and other dat 
hibiting the collection of fees for ' 
permits, and excluding profc 
supervisory employees from union me¢ 
bership. 

The Alabama Federation of Labor 
been fighting the Bradford act 
passage and brought the present 
to court, contending that the law den 
constitutional rights of free speech a 
assembly. 

Chief Justice Lucien D. Gardner! 
the majority opinion stated that 
right of organization is a fun 
one,” but that regulation of the orga 
zation was clearly within the | 
of state legislation. 
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stwar Preview? 


Denver's experience in war 
+ cutback no criterion for 
etime because of need for 
off workers elsewhere. 


oeview of unemployment and re- 
jyment problems likely to be en- 
«red soon after the war ends—not 
he severest scale because of steady 
‘me demand for displaced workers, | 
nevertheless with significant and | 
esting phases—is being staged in 
ef, Col 

fom 19,967 to 3,200—In late 1941, 
we .30-caliber ammunition plant, 
ed by the U. S. and operated by 
ington Arms Co., was opened in 
ver. Employment mounted steadily 
lin July, 1943, the plant employed 
7 persons, or nearly 5% of the 
; metropolitan area’s population, 
nearly 40% of all its factory per- 
nel. (Women employees, who were 
ely new to industry, totaled 9,918, 


0%.) 
Successive cutbacks beginning in late 
ber, 1943, have reduced the work- 
force to approximately 3,200, and 
plant is to shut down entirely on 
31, 1944. Kaiser Co., Inc., is to 
upy one building with a shell-finish- 
plant (shells are to be rough cast at 
tana, Calif.) but will employ only 
uit 1,000 people. 

ittle Effect on Trade—Cold shivers 
itdown Denver’s back when the first 
backs were announced. But now the 
feels almost lucky that its biggest 
r plant is going out of production 
dually, instead of presenting the*prob- 
:of 20,000 unemployed in one batch 
m after the Axis is beaten. 

Actually the shock has been almost 
nor, with little reflection in retail sales 
lume, housing, or general trade. 

About 50% of those displaced have 
far found other jobs in and around 
aver, referrals being restricted largely 
the Denver area until the area’s 
tker needs were largely _ satisfied. 
iere’s still a slight shortage of workers 
everal categories, only noticeable sur- 
s being among white-collar people. 
| most jobs were taken at lower 
tes than the high Remington rates, 
ich averaged about 95¢ an hour. 
Few Ask Relief—As against an antici- 
ted rush of Denver applications for 
employment insurance, the biggest 
onthly increase was 109 in November, 
+3, month of the biggest layoff. Most 
ch applicants were re-referred to U. S. 
mployment Service, and were offered 
ds. Also, few old-age pensioners 
orked at Remington, and very few 
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You can get bearing over- 
lays of AMPCO METAL 
economically. . . with 


PAMpty TROD 


Heavy-duty bearing surfaces — in 
heavy machinery, ordnance, pumps 
and valves, and a long list of sim- 
ilar applications — last several 
times as long, when overlaid with 
Ampco Metal—the superior alloy 
of the aluminum bronze class, 

Worn bearing surfaces on old 
equipment can be rebuilt quickly 
and economically by maintenance 
crews. 

Ampco-Trode coated welding 
electrodes deposit weld metal com- 
parable in strength, ductility, and 
bearing qualities with the various 
grades of cast Ampco Metal. This 
deposit can be applied to the 
cheaper base metals, giving a more 
durable finished part at lower cost. 

Let an Ampco field engineer 
help you redesign, for lower costs 
and better-satisfied customers, 

Write for free bulletins. 


Leveling pistons for giant shovel 
overlaid with Ampco-Trode 


This 2,800,000 Ib. stripper, designed 
and built by Bucyrus-Erie Company, 
has an automatic leveling mechan- 
ism operated by a hydraulic jack at 
each corner of the base. At one end 
pf each piston in this hydraulic jack, 
16 sq. ft. of steel bearing surface is 
overlaid with Ampco-Trode Grade 
18 by metallic-arc welding . . . for 
maximum wear-resistance, 


Ampco Metallurgical Specialties 


Ampco Grades 12 to 22 (special alloys of 
the aluminum bronze class) . . . Amp- 
coloy (general industrial bronzes) . . 
Special Custom Copper-base Alloys. 
Sand Castings . . . Centrifugal Castings 
Extruded and other Wrought Products. . . 
Precision-machined Parts . . . Ampco 
Non-Sparking Safety Tools. 


Reg. U.S. 
Pat. Of. 


Ampco-Trode is a product of 


Ampco-Metal, inc. 


Tear out and mail coupon today. 


AMPCO METAL, INC., Dept. BW-6 
Milwaukee 4, Wisconsin 


Please send Engineering Data 
Sheet No. 99 and other informa- 
tion on Ampco-Trode overlays. 
Name................-.....--..--- Position 
2 
pS en 


) State 


City...... ( 


have asked to go back on the pension 
rolls 

USES’ Denver office got on the job 
carly when confronted by its biggest la- 
bor turnover problem. First move was 
to station USES interviewers at the 
plant in three shifts working around the 
clock, to insure, if possible, that no laid- 
off worker left without an interview 
and re-referral. From 10% in the early 
tages to 25% in the later sifted 
through this screen, most of these being 
on vacation or simply walking past. 

@ Replacement Problem—Problems of 
replacement were complicated by the 
fact that most Remington recruits were 
industrially unskilled and that Reming- 
ton processes, though semiskilled, did 
not provide general industrial training. 

People with general skills were 
napped up early. Remington plants 
clsewhere took about 10%. 

When it became apparent Denver's 
needs would be filled, labor recruiters 
from other war-industry areas were in- 
vited in. Largest quotas leaving the 
irea went to the Pacific Northwest, to 
the ‘Tennessee Valley Authority area, to 
\laska, and the Pacific Coast for engi- 
neering work, with minor groups to the 
mines. Farms got very few. 

@ The Unemployed—Specifically, among 
those who have stopped working are: 


TERMINATION PROTEST 


A foretaste of events to come, the 
“stay-in” demonstration of most of 
Brewster Aeronautical Corp.'s 13,500 
employees to protest the termination 
of Navy contracts gave Washington 
postwar planners a headache and an 
incentive. As Marco Cicala, vice-presi- 
dent of the Brewster C.I.O. local, 
assured employees of union support 
(above), the government saw hand- 
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(1) Several hundred young men who 
had draft deferments as being in an 
essential industry. Almost without ex 
ception, these requested induction while 
still employed, thus getting bonus, sen 
iority, and other perquisites of em- 
ployees leaving for service. Had they 
waited to be laid off, they'd have gone in 
as uncmployed, without such benefits. 

(2) Some 1,500 to 2,000 housewives 
who went back home. 

(3) Several hundred youngsters, girls 
especially, who said they were going 
back to school. 

(4) Several hundred more who said 
they were out of the labor market “‘just 
to rest up.” Very few interviewed wer 
going back to the farm, though many 
came from there. 

@ Some Held on Jobs—USES officials 
are now trying to keep all needed Rem 
ington employees on the job until the 
plant closes, and to provide Kaiser with 
a local working force to obviate the 
need for a large importation of workers. 

They are refusing referrals to still 
needed Remington employees, and are, 
with Kaiser approval (Kaiser interview- 
ers are on the job), promising those who 
stay until July 31, first crack, if qualified, 
at Kaiser jobs. 

'hey’ve planned a Kaiser-approved 
transfer by which much of the Reming- 


writing on the wall. It seemed clear 
that if provisions were not made to 
re-employ laid-off war workers (page 
9), the transition to peacetime produc- 
tion was going to be further compli- 
cated by labor demonstrations. Brews- 
ter’s prospects looked brighter this 
week with the Navy promulgating 
plans to utilize the Johnsville (Pa.) 
plant and employ about 2,500; 
the search for work to keep the 
Long Island plant open continued. 


ton office and supervis: g 
right on working for Ka At or 
it's expected that less t 
key men from outside y ' 
the plant. Also, it is p my 
big shell-turning lathes 

Denver) will go into oj 
as ready, at Denver’s 

spective Kaiser lathe-wor} 
Kaiser payrolls while trai 


Strikes Persist 


Detroit retains its rating 


strike capital as R. J. Thom 
advises U.A.W. members 
ignore illegal picket lines, 


Detroit continued in { 
of its national strike cha nshin 
the turn was made into ] 
C.1.O. United Auto Wi 
tive board went to the mat 
lious members in a battle o 
and wildcat strikes. 

@ New Strike—The board 
week that it meant busin¢ 
for an end to the unauth 
outs, by ousting the 14 officers of § 
Highland Park Chrysler L: $ 
leading a wildcat strike (B\V-—\ 
44,0102). Hardly had thi 

and work resumed, howe, 

new strike began. 

R. J. Thomas, president of ¢! 
ion, then urged the workers t 
their jobs through the illegal 
He charged that the new st 
by discharged men who had noth 
lose. In response to his p trik 
voted to return to work, and pr 
tion was resumed. 

Leo Lamotte, appointed admin 
trator of Local 490 until its affairs a 
set in order during the next ( 
was in California, investigating fact 
alism charges among aircraft loa 
(BW—May27'44,p108). His _assistat 
Joseph Rubin, led the drive to tes 
order. 

@ For Smoking Privileges—The U.A\\ 
board had more than the Chrysler‘ 
cat to worry about. At Sagina 


day row over smoking privileges at ( on 
rolet’s forge plant blossomed 
last week into an unauthori7 1 
out. This walkout also yielded t 
Thomas plea. i 
Plant managers had other 1 
Strikes of 950 bakery truck 
members of an A.F.L. teamste: ) 


cut off Detroit’s bread supply. !t 1 
not only breadless homes and 
rants, but also no sandwiches for \ 
ers, unless their wives began to ba 
The driver strike, closing Detroit s 
jor bakeries, protested delays on ' 
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of an A Card in Ye Group 


erever they went, they walked . ; . on guard at every step. Hardships 
cht our forefathers the virtue of self-reliance and the need for co- 
thine qqgration. Thus, in the humble cradle of privation, the spirit of our 
tnkd™mocracy was born. 

bur enemies foolishly ignored the enduring influence of our Nation’s 
idminmitage when they jeered that we were too soft to fight. Little did they 
‘air aiff@am that, almost overnight, free men could perfect the finest and best- 
“BBipped fighting forces the world has ever seen. 

bo, today when good citizens see an A card on a windshield, they recog- 
pit as a symbol of what people can accomplish who have learned 
m experience to work together to attain a common objective. 

‘A \ifhat same spirit will win this war—and in peacetime that same unity 
; ffort will keep America strong and prosperous for our men and women 
Chow on the fighting front. 


Most folks are more tired than usual 


* * * 
mn In addition to supplying the armed forces with glider and bomber fuse- when they finish each wartime day. A 
lage frames, wing parts, gun turret parts and foodstuffs, Anheuser-Busch bottle of golden, foaming Budweiser 
produces materials which go into the manufacture of: Rubber-« Alu- ds @ welcome com panion de 6 0 


minum e Munitions « Medicines « B Complex Vitamins « Hospital 
Diets* Baby Foods+ Bread and other Bakery products + Vitamin-forti- 
fied cattle feeds» Batteries» Paper*Soap and textiles—to name a few. simple, wartime meals taste better. 


{Budweiser 


TRADE MARK RED 


ment of relaxation—and it makes 
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“MENHEUSER-BUSCHe e e-SAINT Bouts 


HOW DOES HACKNEY 
VOLUME DECREASE 
YOUR COSTS? - 


@ Pressed Steel Tank Company’s volume makes possible 
the production of better products—products which give 
you longer, lower-cost service. 


Hackney shapes and shells are giving you the benefits 
of the chemical and metallurgical research utilized in the 
selection and testing of raw materials. They provide the 
advantages of uniform size, weight, strength and ca- 
pacity maintained by modern heat-treating and quality 
control equipment. Light in weight, they assure the econ- 
omies resulting from Pressed Steel Tank Company’s 
more than 40 years of experience. 


At Pressed Steel Tank Company, we are busily en- 
gaged in making war products. But as soon as war re- 
strictions can be relaxed and there is more material 
available for civilian needs, Hackney’s product develop- 
ment work and volume manufacturing will be at the 
disposal of every concern. 


“et 


| when the principle comes t 


3, 
fas 


— 


P ressed Steel Tank 
Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF HACKNEY PRODUCTS 


General Offices and Factory: 
1493 South 66th Street 


/ 


og? 


' labor the most extensive arca pos 


part of the National ‘ 
in wage hearings 

At the Federal Mog 
of engine bearings wa 
of 1,500 workers in 
charge of two U.A.\\ 
The stewards were fir , 
with a time study. “BB these 
@ Foreman Data Prep red; 
dustrial relations dc . 
busy, meanwhile, prep: 
hearings on the forem ng 
The hearings, tracing the })isto., lm were 
pervisor-management r 
ordered after the recent Detros, 
of the Foreman’s Assn. of | 


(BW—May20’44,p102). 


Arbitration Beo 


NWLB has played » 
role in the growth of pex 


is { 
settlement of labor disputed the 
on « 
impartial arbiter. laces 
of ¢ 
Outside of profession -an a 
tle account has been taken try 
that labor arbitration ha t th 
wartime boom. Like nt 
membership provisions in d arb 
tracts, much of the warti tensio 
arbitration has resulted, LB in 
untary acceptance by raph 
from National War Lab« ing t 
ence. pup Vv 
@ Management Converts—( lik arbit 
membership maintenance, step 
bitration, which many e: eW 
against on principle, has, p den 
made a substantial numb mum 
ment converts. As it com pany : 
in labor agreements—writte h Ds 
clause which provides that arbi 
by an impartial outsider is | in d 
point for grievance-handlii the 
—it has justified its use often utes 
be assured a substantial futur LB’s 
But it is an error to assi d th 
ion, 


cause. the basic principk 
widely accepted, arbitration is no! 
an important cause of union- 
friction. For, as is so often the 


nted 


some basic differences of 
come apparent. Most of t 
ences turn on the question of | 
should be the area in which arbite 


operates. Almost without except 
management favors the narrowest 


@ Government View Important-\\) 
the limits of labor arbitration are ¢ 
tually set, if they ever are fixed, prot 
will be determined by the usual ua 
management tug of war with go 
ment influencing the outcom: 

Consequently, the government’ 
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on the matter, as presently evi- 
1 hy NWLB, has long-term im- 
ys, and rulings in two recent 
‘ayolving the scope of arbitration 
peiving close study, — 
yt Grievance—The issue in the 
f these cases was whether promo- 
in dispute should be submitted to 
trator. Johns-Manville Co.’s Mar- 
la) plant and C.1.0.’s United 
ing Supply Workers Industrial 
were involved. An NWLB ma- 
made up Of public and labor 
ers, decided in favor of the union 
of Ade ground that the matter in dis- 
sas properly presented to the com- 
as a grievance under the terms of 
atract, which contained a promo- 
use, and was therefore arbitrable. 
VLB’s industry member filed a 
yed mimmous dissent, backing the com- 
; contention that the effect of the 
“js to take from management's 
the final determination of the 
jon and promotion of employees, 
places this responsibility in the 
: of a totally disinterested third 
circle iam-an arbitrator.” 
1 of tellmdustry members made no secret of 
had 9 glgpct that they thought the board’s 
itenapgmion in the Johns-Manville case 
nion ged arbitration too far. 
ension Denied—In last week's 
fron ff—LB ruling in the Western Union 
over fggemph Co, case, public members, 
ing the board’s decisive power, 
f up with industry against labor to 
arbitration from being extended a 
step further. 
1¢ Western Union case arose out 
C p demand by C.1.0.’s American 
of 1 munications Assn., representing the 
pany’s Minnesota and North and 
1 int) Dakota employees, for a con- 
arbitration clause to cover all is- 
in dispute between the company 
fag the union and not to be confined to 
apetes arising under the contract. 
. LB’s industry-public majority re- 
e themed the C.1.O. demand without an 
has yon, and the board’s labor members 
no} nted without comment. 


the iW. IS RECOGNIZED 


me h new professional union was ac- 
~ eed bargaining recognition last week. 
union is the Fraternity of Labora- 
Workers, and it achieved an agree- 


cent at Detroit with Ford Motor Co., 

vest over of about 800 members of the 

pocmeuzation. 

“\W¥p be existence of the F.L.W., un- 

re oe ted with any other labor body, was 
revealed last January when its mem- 


ung Staged a two-week strike at Ford 
V—-Jan.29°44,p102). The strike was 
1as a cudgel to obtain a contract and 
nts (-¢ disputes over seniority and pay. 

he walkout resulted in output reduc- 
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WEP wiemng 


conomical...for Small Plants’ 
...as well as Large Ones | 


Some plants have 
been equipped with 
miles of 


BUSDUCT 


@ Busduct System installed in a small laundry. 


Many small ones have required a hundred 
feet, or even less, and there are many 
“in-between.” In every case the installation 
of this convenient and flexible method of 
@ Busduct distribution for electric light, 
heat and power has been accomplished at 
surprisingly low cost. 

Both Feeder and Plugin @ Busduct may 
be taken down and moved to new locations 
without appreciable loss of material. Stand- 
ard sections, with pull boxes, elbows, end 
closures, tees and crosses, make it possible 
to fit any desired arrangement, so that 
change in location of machines is rendered 


easy. Designed for 2, 3 and 4 wire systems, 
575 volts AC, maximum. 

@ Busducts are now made under W.P.B. Limi- 
tation Order L-273. They have the same basic 
features of construction as the standard model. 


The @ Sales-Engineer Can Help You 


in planning and designing an efficient and 
convenient Busduct Distribution System. No 
obligation, of course. Bulletin 65 (and supple- 
ment) give full details. They will be sent 
promptly on request... Frank Adam Electric 
Company, P. O. Box 357, St. Louis 3, Missouri. 


ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS 


RANK ADAM ELECTRIC 
B\ ST.LOUrSs. MOUS A pa 


instinctively? 


Do people like you | 


Do you know how easy it is to exercise the 
qualities that impress people favorably, that 
lead them instinctively to give that extra ounce 
of loyalty, cooperation, and effort to your ideas 


and orders? 


To win the rewards that beckon to leadership 
today, in all walks of life, you must work with 
people—get them to like you—get over your 
ideas to them—influence their thoughts and actions. 
And now a plain method of developing this 
ability—11 simple rules that successful business 
leaders follow—things that you can start doing 
today, without study or practice—are given in 


this new book. 


Read what— 


EUGENE G. GRACE, who became 
president of Bethlehem Steel at 
thirty-seven, says about observation; 
WALTER A. GIFFORD, who be 
came president of A. T. & T. at 
forty, says about listening to opinions; 
CHARLES E. WILSON, self-made 
president of Gen Electric, says 
about wanting to get ahead; 

WALTER D. FULLER, who ad 
vanced from selling copies of the 
Saturday Evening Post to presidency 
of the Curtis Yy ry eays 
about Big Ideas to get ; 


LOUIS RUTHENBURG, who be 


ce 


md cenwge whch pe pth i 

says about the rit of prvi $OSs6 SORE SEER SSO NES eSeseccesce 

The ot th Pn a a 

p— meng “ao lend coneree City and Gtate...........4.. OOSNST06000000440050005086 0008 

Laird’s book, The moon me censoned, DOD 6 occas cccssice cedececesicocevncgecscsecsecccscees 
hane COMPAR cccccccccvccocccccccscceccesceccooess BW 6-83-44 

ti I shows lokly 

Stantgnte fashion how to use tho’ paebel- (Books sent on approval in U. 8. and Canada only) 

ogy of leadership. 


THE TECHNIQUE OF 
HANDLING PEOPLE 


By DONALD A. LAIRD 
and ELEANOR C. LAIRD 


How to understand and work with others 


This readable, practical manua) presents 11 pointers on 
what to 


Go and say in your everyday contacts with 


others, in order to win their friendship, good-will, and 
cooperation. The methods are clearly demonstrated in 
numerous stories of real people, outstanding leaders, of 
today, and together form ea Girect, easy-to-understand, 
easy-to-use technique for improving your relations with 
others and especially for securing better resuite in train- 
ing, directing, supervising, and other elements of suc- 
ul leadership. 


"ASK TO SEE IT 10 DAYS ON APPROVAL™” 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., 330 W. 42 St., ¥.Y.C. 18 
Send me Laird’s The Technique of Handling People for 10 

examination 


on approval. In 10 days I will send $1.75, 
SS Se & cee Oe eect (Postage 


AIMPLICALL 


Pass-word to greater plant efficiency for the 


SMALL — 4 PLANT 


MEDIUM - SS 


LARGE PLANT 


Instant contacts are becoming more than 
ever an essential need in today’s business 
operations. Small, medium and large plants 
all over the nation have found in their 
AMPLICALL Paging and Two-Way Com- 
munications Systems the perfect short-cut 
to increased efficiency. For AMPLICALL 
Intercommunication sidesteps the con- 
versation “traffic jams’ of the telephone 
switchboard by providing a direct, instant 
contact line to the person you want to reach. 
AMPLICALL Paging also does a stand- 
out job of locating personnel in split- 
seconds, sending sound of clear, tonal qual- 
ity through strategically located speakers. 
AMPLICALL’s multiple uses can achieve 
greater efficiency in your plant, too. Let us 
show you how. 


Electroneering is our business 


RADIO...RADAR... SOUND... COMMUNICATIONS — 


Rauland employees are still investing 10% of their salaries in War Bonds 


The Rauland Corporation’. ’. Chicago 41, Mlinois: 


tions on manufacturi 
quiring laboratory cont 
ing, as in the steel 

process plants. It wa 

cision to reach a basi 

the points at issue. ‘T] 
now stands was ratifies 
ship with the underst 
rates and classification 
out later. 


alke 
Strike 
ved : 
WLB 
bn On | 


The F.L.W. was « » Paci 
| president, Leo J. Ry Pearl | 
| chemists, physicists, n more t 
| other technicians. ed the 
| Customarily these a1 anothe 

white-collar workers in { n for 
of things, although pay orkers | 
to be on an hourly ba g, as | 
However, the technicia: tly reye' 

| sidered management re] ¢ grou 
are the supervisors sign man} 
| Foreman’s Assn. of An 744,p 
| independent union wit! is Ul 
arranged a bargaining < tum 
weeks ago (BW—May20'4 ? n 

? job 

FEW UNDER-26’S IN AIRC 
ge 

The Aircraft War Prox Lut 

cil finds that only one ma | the 

| 180 workers, including \ erstat 
large southern California itely, 

tories is under 26, and | rs te 

it tl 


as irreplaceable. 
Further draft withdrawa 
mer will reduce the und 
1.2% of total male persor 
ures, based on employment 5 
tive Service records, exclude 41 
cover Consolidated Vult 1) 
Lockheed, North American, North 
and Ryan. Under-26 m« h 
been deferred for six m« 
| work on priority planes, and the 
| forces consider their work great 
portance. 
More than six out of te 
are women, men over 38, | irt-time, 
handicapped workers. 


TELEPHONE UNION PICKED 
By a vote of 14,714 to 1,512,§ 


| ern Bell Telephone Co. employees 

| the Southern Federation of lek 

| Workers, an independent uni 

| recent election conducted b 

tional Labor Relations Board 
Some 30,000 employees in the 

pany’s network of offices in nine 


| ern states were eligible to vote t lea 

election, which was conducted 1 
“ir ‘ d fo 

divisions, by mail and by direct 

ing. tant; 
As many as eight different | the g 

have sought to organize the Sout un! 


Bell workers during the past 
years, but the federation was the 
contender in the recent elec 


(BW—Apr.22’44,p102). 
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slkout Shrinks 


Strike of timber workers 
ved 30,000. Many return 
WLB assurance of prompt 
‘on the case. 


pacific Northwest's largest strike 
Pear! Harbor, which spread to in- 
more than 30,000 lumber workers, 
ied the National War Labor Board 
another tough problem to find a 
on for. 
orkers began deserting jobs to “go 
°,” as they put it, when the board 
tly rejected a general wage increase 
e grounds that no “rare and un- 
* manpower situation exists (BW— 
744,p100). 
is Ultimatum—This brought an 
mtum from NWLB_= Chairman 
4m H. Davis that workers return 
cir jobs before any action is taken 
veir demands. 
¢ large A.F.L. Northwestern Coun- 
f Lumber & Sawmill Workers 
ed the board with complete lack 
derstanding of the lumber situation. 
nately, however, the council urged 
bers to end the strike on an assur- 
that the board would consider their 
ss soon as work was resumed. ‘This 


ETY SOAP 


is who work with TNT save their 
is with a special red liquid soap 
t turns white when it is safe to 
: off. Because the explosive left 
the hands can cause a dermatitis 
t leads to internal disorders, the 
( for cleanliness is doubly im- 
tant; and the signal soap eliminates 
the guess work by remaining crim- 
until the TNT is completely 
ipated.“It is used at a bomb- 
ig plant that is operated by 


} Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
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Next to Split-Duct Manifolds... 


(1) ROUGH WELD 


No. 6 Reason for 


LA = WELDS GROUND SMOOTH | 


eee! 
(2) PARTIALLY GROUND 


- . 
» PY) 


(3) FINISHED JOB 


Buell’s High Efficiency, Low Maintenance. Long Life 


e THE PROPER FINISHING of the inner 
surtace of all welds in Buell (van Ton- 
geren 


upon first, their operating efficiency, sec- 


Cyclones has a direct bearing 


ond, their length of life. 


Any projection in a gas stream will 
affect the efficiency of a dust collector. 
Surface irregularities create undue turbu- 
lence and cause the reentrainment in the 
gas stream of previously separated dust 
particles. Moreover, if the weld-bead is 
not ground smooth, rapid erosion of the 
surface beyond the bead will take place, 
due to the formation of a local eddy cur- 
rent at this point. And continued erosion 


BUELL 
FEATURE 


DUST RECOVERY 
SYSTEMS 


DESIGNED TO DO A JOB, NOT JUST TO MEET A “SPEC” 


will shorten the life of the stoutest dust 


collector. 


Smoothly ground inner welds are one 
more reason for Buell’s high efficiency, 
long life, trouble-free operation, and low 
maintenance cost. Reasons supported by 
the wide use of Buell Dust 
Systems throughout industry. 


Recovery 


Write for a copy of the illustrated book—"'The 
van Tongeren System of Industrial Dust Recov- 
ery,’’ containing facts about this patented system, 
interesting alike to engineer and executive. 


BUELL ENGINEERING COMPANY, IN¢ 
60 Wall Tower, New York 5, N. Y. 
Sales Representatives in Principal Cities 


LONG LIFE 
WO CLOGGING 


ae a a 


SALES 
EXECUTIVE 
AVAILABLE 


} 
A man with the highest personal 


qualifications, who is now with 
leading manufacturer of quality 


teel products. 


His 
version, sales administration, and 


wide experience includes con- 


national personal field contacts 
with important trade executives 
in jobbing, mail order and chain 
organizations. 


He is 48 years old and interested 
in negotiating with a company 
having post-war expansion prob- 
lems. 


Send Your Inquiry To: 


RA-390, Business Week 


330 West 42nd St., New York 18, 
New York 


PROMISE VS. LAW 


oR DWARFS 


PORTABLE ELEVATORS 
RED GIANT LIFTRUCKS 
Send for Catalog BW 


HYDRAULIC and TRACTION ELEVATORS 


REVOLVATOR CO. 


Designers and Manufacturers of 
Material Handling Equipment 
2011 86th St. North Bergen, N. J. 


Pickets ringed a Parke, Davis & Co. 
plant in Detroit while union officials 
argued this week with the National 
War Labor Board over an important 
provision of the Connally-Smith act. 
Demands for a 10¢-an-hour pay boost 
and contract renewal were behind the 
walkout of 1,900 employees on May 
23, but the vital issue was whether a 
strike vote—taken in accordance with 
federal law—relieves a union of its no- 
strike pledge. The C.I.0O.’s United 
Gas, Coke & Chemical Workers 
Union claimed that it did; the NWLB 
countered that nothing in the act 
alleviates the “moral obligations” of a 
pledge to stay on the job. To force the 
union’s hand, NWLB issued a back- 
to-work order, instructed the company 
to enter no negotiations while the 
strike lasted, but broke the deadlock 
this week by allowing the union a 


board hearing. Con 
claimed that the disput 
duction of penicillin 
plasma, but the union contend 
neither was being made 3t ¢! 
when the strike began. 


precipitated a back-to-work movement. 
@ Federal Administrator?—The Colum- 
bia River District Council of the C.I.O. 
International Woodworkers of America 
declared it could not “conscientiously” 
recommend that its members return to 
work. ‘The C.I.O. added that the board 
had “abrogated” its right to jurisdic- 
tion, and declared that it will petition 
President Roosevelt to appoint an ad- 
ministrator for the industry. 

The board’s agency, the West Coast 
Lumber Commission, at Portland, Ore., 
sits silently on the sidelines, awaiting a 
nod from the board to get into action. 
The board took jurisdiction in the case 
from the commission. 

@ Wage Appeal Pending—Observers be- 
lieve that the board has several possible 
avenues of action. It still has an appeal 
from the unions on the first rejection of 
wage increase demands, made by the 
commission on Mar. 1. This could’ be 
modified, or the board could grant the 
requested $1 daily bonus or part of it. 

Both the A.F.L. and the C.1.O. main- 
tain that the strikes are unauthorized. 
The A.F.L. sought a minimum wage 
boost from 90¢ to $1.05 hourly, and 
the C.I.0. to $1.024. Employers have 
maintained that the weighted hourly 
wage is $1.15 in sawmills, and $1.30 in 
logging camps, and that no wage boost 
will coax workers back from a $1.20- 
an-hour job in shipyards. 

OPA ration boards threatened to re- 
voke B and C supplemental gasoline ra- 
tions immediately if the users are not 
employed in their essential occupations. 


NWLB CHALLENGED 


Refusal of more than 4 Sar 
cisco Bay area machinists | 
than 48 hours a week ha 
National War Labor B 
unique challenge. 

The machinists—mem| 
ternational Assn. of Machi: 
—insist they are not on 
work eight hours a day, six 
but they stop as soon as th 
their daily stint. ‘They 1 
they are ‘not required to 
than eight hours a day u 
contract which has expired 

Since little war producti 
lost by this unique stoppage, 
has hesitated to crack down 
that it would make the situat 
Instead, Lewis M. Gill, alter 
member of NWLB, went t 
Coast unofficially this week t 
straighten things out. 

The machinists plan to cont 
ban on overtime work unt! 1 
tracts are negotiated. 

NWLB’s big interest is 
this situation from costing it prc 
the West Coast. The boar 
handling of the refusal of th« 
chinists’ local and C.I.O. st 
in the San Francisco Bay area | 
fitting work on new ships for 
the $1.34-an-hour repair rat 
board even though the agen 
persuaded the men to accept thie ° 
new construction rate pendin 
gation of the dispute. E} 
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E WAR AND BUSINESS ABROAD 


Wear news holds the headlines, but don’t allow it to obscure international 
business developments of great importance on three main fronts. 

« 
While some of this country’s largest businesses continue their private 
negotiations with the Soviet Union—particularly in the electrical and 
chemical fields (BW—Apr.15’44,p111)—huge potential orders for still 
another line of equipment have come into the trade picture. 

A six-man Russian coal mission has arrived in the U.S. to make a six 
months’ intensive study of this country’s most efficient mines and equipment. 
* 

Admitting that not one of the 360 mines in the great Donbas coc! field was 
left undamaged by the retreating Nazis, these Russian experts declare that 
Moscow intends to rehabilitate the mines with the best U. S. equipment and 
coal mining technique. 

German mining methods and equipment will be completely abandoned. 

* 

Long-mooted government credits for the Soviet Union are expected to become 
an immediate issue because of the huge requirements of the Donbas reha- 
bilitation job. 

Total potential orders for equipment—which will range from shaft- 
sinking machinery to hoists and cables—are larger than any single foreign 
order of the type ever placed in this market, and would be filled over a 


period of three to five years. 


In contrast with the 30 companies that have been negotiating with Moscow 
since early this year, many U. S. businesses in the coal mining equipment 
field have had little previous experience with Soviet trade, and few of them 
are prepared to provide large private credits running as long as five years. 
As a result, the question of commercial’ credits for Russia is likely soon 
to become a matter of serious consideration by Washington. 
* 


U. S. business ought not to overlook a significant new development in 
Russian-British trade relations. 

Created around a group of British leaders in the textile and machinery 
industries, a new organization—called the Norfolk Corp.—has been in the 
process of organization since last November. 

The Norfolk Corp. plans to handle Russian orders on the same 
centralized basis that is a feature of the Soviet business setup. So far, it 
does not represent more than a small part of British industry, though it is 
reported to be approved by the British government. 

* 
Swedish business, already accustomed to dealing as a unit on many occasions 
(BW—Mar.18'44,p121), is developing a similar centralized agency to 
handle Russian business. 

The Swedes have also begun negotiations with Moscow for large 


postwar orders. 
* 


Alarmed by the radical changes in the competitive industrial positions of 
the major powers, Britain is contemplating important economic moves which 
should be noted by U. S. business. 

Look for London to continue centralized buying of raw commodities 
for some time after the war. Britain’s huge buying power, tightly manip- 
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ulated by a foreign trade board, will be used drastically to cut costs of raw 
materials going into manufactured goods intended for export. 

es 
Clew to the way this business will continue to be handled came with the 
announcement this week that Britain and Canada will continue to buy the 
entire Dominican sugar export crop in 1945 and 1946. 

Price is to be fixed before the start of the delivery season, but cannot 

be less than the price paid by the U. S. for Cuban sugar. 

e 
Equally portentous development on the British business front is the economic 
revolution that may result from a survey of Britain’s coal mining industry 
now being made by a group of U. S. experts. Britain’s production of coal— 
the only raw material of which the British Isles have an abundant supply— is 
declining because of the quality and quantity of the labor supply. 

Unless output is upped, England will not be able to provide her share of 
the 17,000,000 tons that liberated Europe is expected to need during the 
first year after the Nazis are driven out. 

Britain’s original share of the relief requirements was 5,000,000 tons. 
At the time of the recent strikes (BW—Mar.18'44,p113), this was slashed 
to 3,000,000. When it became clear that England probably could not even 
meet this quota without cutting into industrial supplies, coal experts were 
summoned from the U. S. 

If England fails to fill its share of Europe’s requirements, the coal must 
come from the U. S.—where supplies are already short. 

* 
Government officials in London admit that the coal mining industry must be 
rationalized after the war, and that this may require nationalization. 

U. S. experts will present an efficient rationalization program, which 
will be submitted to Parliament. If private owners then refuse to act on 
official proposals to put the industry on a sounder economic basis, the 
government is expected to undertake the task without further delay. 

© 
Don’t miss the implications of Brazil’s recent proposals to protect local 
manufacturers from the dumping of foreign-made goods. 

Brazil’s Federal Council of Foreign Trade has set up a committee to 
protect its manufacturers. 

Presidential power which they hope to force into action is the right to 
levy double import duties in cases where dumping is proved. 

These double duties have already been imposed on sheet glass, though 
the equipment for a big new plate glass factory has only recently been 
ordered in the U. S. 

The semiofficial Folha da Manha promptly sounded a warning: 

“While the evils of dumping and the action of trusts need to be curbed, 
let’s not make use of these measures as a smoke-screen for new attempts to 
fleece the poor consumer and to assure to a few lucky local manufacturers 
fantastic and excessive profits.” 

7 
Brazil is maneuvering for a permanent place in world textile markets. 


A textile mission is already in the U. S. studying the possibility of (1) 
expanding recent small, but encouraging, U. S. outlets, (2) furnishing textiles 
to liberated Europe, and (3) acquiring modern U. S. textile machinery. 
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operty Checkup 


Treasury is tabulating the 
is of its first full-dress survey 
smerican-owned properties 
oreign countries. 


Treasury Dept. is still deep in 
ob of tabulating and classifying the 
os on the first exhaustive census 
4merican-owned properties abroad. 
ore Than 13 Billions—Preliminary 
utes put total holdings, as of May 
1943, at $13,300,000,000, of which 
- $3,800,000,000 are temporarily in 
»y hands (map, below). Almost 220,- 
reports—17 70,000 from individuals, 
\\0 from estates and trusts, and 16,- 
from business enterprises—have been 
ved by the Treasury Dept. 
he largest blocs of American-held 
erty are in the following countries: 


lg and Newfoundland $4,400,000,000 


any (1938 boundaries) 1,290,000,600 
ted Kingdom ........ 1,030,000,000 
ek ape aa Re 785,000,000 


420,000,000 
370,000,000 
355,000,000 
330,000,000 
305,000,000 
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it provides on property interests of 
Americans in enemy and enemy-occu- 
pied countries. ‘ 

Also, the Treasury claims, the returns 
“will be available for peace table and 
postwar negotiations.” 

Government agencies, 
study of the nature, volume, and loca- 
tion of American interests abroad in 
relation to trade trends, the balance of 
international payments, and world eco- 
nomic development, will profit from the 
census during the transition and postwar 
period. 

At the peace table, the United Na- 
tions will have a tough job of untan- 
gling Axis manipulations of foreign- 
owned properties. 

@ Loot Parceled Out—During the war, 
Germany has parceled out to its big- 
gest industrialists and bankers the cor- 
porate and financial loot of conquest. 
The Hermann Goering Werke, for in- 
stance, picked up 28 new subsidiaries in 
Nazi-held Europe, from the Ukraine 
to Norway. The Deutsche Bank took 
over 25 leading banks in Rumania, 
Greece, Yugoslavia, the Low Countries, 
and eastern Europe, and five other banks 
did nearly as well (BW—Feb.20'43,p68). 

So complicated have been the trans- 
fers of German business ownership since 
1939 that national and international 
agencies—including the United Nations 
Information Center and the National 
Foreign ‘Trade Council, Inc., in New 
York, and the Inter-Allied Information 
Center in London, representing the 
exile governments—despair of ever trac- 
ing all the transactions. 


engaged in 


As a result, the Czechoslovakian gov- 
ernment-in-exile has already announced 
its intention of nationalizing important 
industries—at least temporarily (BW — 
May] 3'44,p108). 

@ Where Has It Gone?—Perhaps as im- 
portant as full knowledge of enemy-held 
property is accurate data on where, 
when, and to what kind of property 
American money has flowed in the past. 

After the war America will be the 
chief capital-rich nation in the world, 
and vast areas, boasting investment 
opportunities in long- term plans of de 
velopment, will be beckoning to Amcri 
can imvestors. 

Whether the United States govern 

ment plans to participate actively in 
the development of foreign areas, and 
in reconstruction of devastated nations, 
or, with other nations, will create an 
international reconstruction and d« 
velopment agency, Washington bureaus 
will have a serious interest in providing 
Americans with information on_ thc 
merits of investment in foreign develop 
ment schemes. 
@ Deals in the Making—Many of these, 
in fact, are being engineered today in 
Washington, will have U.S. sponsorship 
after the war, and may be aided by bis 
U.S. firms and by such agencies as the 
Export-Import Bank in W ashington. 

In conjunction with official data on 
foreign investments by nationals of 
other countries, economists will gain a 
much clearer picture of the effects and 
importance of investment, by categor 
in developing backward nations. Since a 
majority of Americans reporting to th 
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Hlevators 
JA FUTURE BUILDINGS 
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New suttpncs now being planned 
will utilize: new materials and tech- 
niques. And where passenger and 
freight elevators are required, new 
problems will arise. For assistance 
in solving these problems you can 
depend on Montgomery. For nearly 
50 years Montgomery Elevators have 
been giving dependable service in 
thousands of buildings throughout the 
country. Accurate records show that 
practically no major repairs have ever 
been required. Too, original cost of 
Montgomery Elevators is generally 
lower than that of other comparable 
makes. If you are planning a specific proj- 
ect, we invite your elevator problems. 


MONTGOMERY MANUFACTURES a com- 
plete line of passenger and freight 
elevators, electric dumbwaiters and special 
equipment for vertical transportation. 


montgomery 
dlevalot comp 


Treasury Dept. held less than $10,000 
in foreign property, new light may be 
cast on the role played in international 
transactions by small-stake investors. 

Full details of the Treasury census, 
however, will not be available until later 
this year, 


Pemex to Expand 


Broad program for the 
long deferred rehabilitation of 
Mexican oil industry finally gets 
the nod, and aid, from U. S. 


Washington has given the go-ahead 
to another development project for 
Mexico. 

Following closely the word that 
Johns-Manville International Corp. and 
A. P. Green Firebrick Co. were ready- 
ing branch plants in Mexico, and that 
WPB is screening other o?— 
requests (BW—May27'44,pl12), Pe- 
troleos Mexicanos, the country’s ofh- 


cial oil company, ha 
broad expansion progra 
e Three Pipelines Plann 
blueprint calls for pipc¢ 
and a tanker fleet. Af 
years of dickering, at kc 
program is really under 

Pemex has at least th 
mind, at least two acr 
from the Gulf of Mex 
cific, neither of which i 
dream. Another, reported » few mo 
ago (BW—Mar.4'44,p116 is not g 
ally a new pipeline. The oid Tang 
to Mexico City line mere!\ jis being 
juvenated to carry 35,000 bbl. of g 
daily. 

e U.S. Firm Involved—Ar(\\u; ¢ 
Kee & Co., engineers and contracy 
Cleveland, is the key firn nvolved 
the Pemex rejuvenation. |t experie 
will be applied in the oil fields, on 
pipeline, and at the refine: 

In the Pozarica fields, nearly ig 
in the early twenties when salt yg 
seeped into wells, equipment will 
installed to demulsify and stabilize 
crude product. The fields’ daily out 
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BRITISH INVESTMENTS IN-LATIN AMERICA 


And the rate of return... 


Total Investments 


w 


Interest-Paying 


Dollars 


(converted ot the rate of $4 to £1) 


of 


Billions 


4 
= 3 = 
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Dota South American Journal (London) 


: 


On Interest-Paying 
Investments 


On Total 
Investments 


© BUSINESS weet 


Each year Britons scan with interest 
the unofficial appraisal of their invest- 
ments in Latin America prepared by 
the 80-year-old London weekly, the 
South American Journal. This year 
the report shows a rise in total in- 
vestments of $70,000,000; a higher 
rate of return than in any year since 
1931; and an actual cash return of 
$92,000,000, highest since 1937. It is 
significant that during the years when 
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British overseas assets were being ligu 
dated to pay for war materials m 
ports, investments in Latin Ament 
dropped only 20% and that they har 

now begun to rise. New investmeti 
has not been in government or tl 
toad stocks, but in other types ¢ 
securities, with Mexico receiving $+: 
000,000, Uruguay $26,500,000, and 
Chile $5,000,000 in 1943. Argentine 
vestments, however, fell $13,(00," 
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Ittravels America, 
this mighty mite 
... this 1/40 ounce 
of care represented 
by a ready-made 


sulfathiazole 


/ 
, fh . 
bandage. And pro- 


~~ - tecting it from 

dampness... from 

sterility-destroying 

and dirt is a glassine envelope... a 

W ounce of prevention that preserves its 
tion-battling potency. 


_—— 
=m Bie 


‘“ALUABLE in the treatment of 
minor cuts and burns, these 
dy-made sulfathiazole bandages 

a standard first aid unit in mil- 
hs of American homes. The dis- 
es they travel... the climatic con- 
ons and weather changes they en- 
nter demand a protective covering 
will preserve their usefulness, 
rdless of temperatureand climate. 


he very nature of the bandage, its 


of prevention on 


light weight and lack of rigidity, 
necessitates the use of a packaging 
and wrapping machine with an al- 
most human touch ... a machine 
whose every function is perfectly 
timed and controlled. 

This perfect timing . . . this deli- 
cate sense of touch is provided here, 
as in so many other machines where 
perfect co-ordination of mechanical 
impulses is a prime necessity, by 
chain belts. In the machine pictured 
above, roller chain belts manufac- 
tured by the Baldwin-Duckworth Di- 
vision of Chain Belt Company carry 
the bandages, transmit the power, ac- 
curately control and govern the many 
intricate operations as each bandage 
is wrapped and sealed in its individual 
protective glassine envelope. 

Throughout the industrial world, 
the products of Chain Belt Company 
are helping industry meet the chal- 
lenge of increased production sched- 


- 
qo ounce of care 


ules. These products include more 
than 2000 sizes and types of chain 
belts for the efficient transmission of 
power, timing of operations and con- 
veying of materials . . . specialized 
conveying and engineering products 
for the economical handling of ma- 
terials . . . Construction machinery 
for the low-cost mixing, hauling and 
placing of concrete and the move- 


ment of water and other liquids. 


* 


Baldwin-Duckworth Roller Chain Belt Di- 
vision, Springfield 2, and Worcester 3, 
Mass. REX Chain Belt and Transmission 
Division, REX Conveying and Engineer- 
ing Products Division, REX Construction 
Machinery Division, Milwaukee 4, Wis. 


CHAIN BELT CO. 


OF MILWAUKEE 


Army Warehouses with 2,304 flat top roof trusses 
prefabricated and erected by Timber Structures, Inc. 


ERECTION 
is 
IMPORTANT 


++» BUILD WITH TIMBER STRUCTURES 


The final test of Timber Structures 
service is the efficiency with which 
buildings can be poms { Allalong the 
line, from first blueprints, through 
plant prefabrication, inspection, as- 
sembly and shipment to jobsite, every 
step must be coordinated so that 
erection requires a minimum of time, 
machinery and manpower. Here are 
typical examples: 
1, For an aircraft hangar, an 85’ boom mounted 
on Caterpillar traction was the only erection 


equipment needed for putting 162’ roof 
trusses in place. 


2. A shipyard mold loft 240’ x 130’ was erected 


in four 8-hour shifts. 


3. Working far from civilization, a 420’ perma- 
nent timber bridge was erected on the Alaska 
Highway with efficiency and dispatch. 


Erection is but one feature of 
our “‘Engineering in Wood"’ policy. 
Others are research, design, engineer- 
ing, prefabrication, inspection, trans- 
portation. All are responsible for the 
construction speed, economy, strength 
and permanence of roof trusses and 
other items furnished by us. 

We invite inquiries as to work per- 
formed and as to our ability to serve 
you in timber and allied structural 
materials. Write for literature. 


WB 
STRUCTURES 


LR 
TNCORPORATE D 
ENGINEERING IN WOOD 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Portland 8, Oregon 


of 60,000 bbl. to 65,000 bbl. will be 
increased. 

e Cost $16,000,000—The pipeline from 
the oil field to Mexico City will be 
modernized. to permit the 35,000-bbl. 
daily capacity. 

The Atzcapotzalco refinery will pro- 

duce 1,000 bbl. of 100-octane aviation 
gasoline daily, with the inevitable by- 
the-way output of some 14,000 bbl. of 
regular gasoline and 15,000 bbl. of 
fuel oil. Mexico’s biggest airport will be 
the chief high-octane consumer, and 
Mexico City itself will consume most of 
the byproducts. 
@ Old Objective—Construction of the 
refinery, enlargement of the pipeline, 
and improvement of oil-field equipment 
will run to at least $16,000,000. The 
U.S. Export-Import Bank will provide 
$10,000,000 of this. 

Rehabilitation of the oil industry has 

been a Mexican cbjective for years. But 
until Mexico made its peace with 
American oil companies (BW —Oct. 
9’43,p14), no big U.S. firm dared to 
accept Mexican contracts for the job 
through fear of business reprisals. 
@ Obstacle Removed—Unable to make 
a private deal, Pemex tried—as a gov- 
ernment-operated enterprise—to work 
at the diplomatic level, only to find the 
State Dept. backing private claims. 

Not until Mexico made further as- 

surances regarding treatment of foreign 
properties and began to write checks 
did Washington get behind the devel- 
opment scheme. 
@ Eye Central America—Having laid 
out a scheme for improving domestic 
production and distribution, Pemex has 
attacked the problem of exports. The 
shipbuilding firm, Cia. Constructora 
Maritima, S. A., has been given a con- 
tract to build 22 small, fast tankers for 
coastwise movement of oil and distri- 
bution in Central America. 

This three-way attack on Mexico’s 
petroleum problem may go far toward 
lifting the industry out of the slump 
which immediately followed expropria- 
tion, and which was intensified by the 
wartime shutoff of markets. 


GOLD HOLDINGS GAIN 


Another clew to the magnitude of 
gold and foreign exchange accumula- 
tions in Latin America has been pro- 
vided by Brazil’s Minister of Finance 
Arthur de Souza Costa. 

Predicting $90,000,000 machinery 
purchases to rehabilitate Brazilian in- 
dustry, as soon as conditions permit, the 
minister put Brazilian gold holdings at 
better than $250,000,000, total gold and 
foreign exchange balance at $750,000,- 
000. Brazil’s holdings in 1939 were $67,- 
000,000, and at the end of 1943, $533,- 
000,000. 
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CANADA 


Controls Relay; 

Dominion is easing gy 
government on economy, 
allowing business to achieve 
objectives in its own way, 


OTTAWA—Canada’ laxat; 
war controls is assuming al 
and more, Ottawa sets 
objectives and leaves to 

of achieving them. 

©A Watchdog—The +: 

in the Wartime Prices & J rade By 
handling of distributio ( 
goods, notably foods. WP TB i} 
ing out of dictating to pr 
processors, and distribut 
ting back as a watchdog 
ment of announced objectives 
e Ban Is Lifted—In 1942, as par 
program for restricting consump 
as a spike against inflation, W 
barred new eg made transfer 
ownership or enlargement of bu 
premises subject to permit. Last y 
it lifted the ban. New businesses 
may be opened by individuals 


DOUBLE DUTY 


By simply bolting two machine gu 


together with metal straps at the} 


rels and butts, the Canadian am 


doubles the firepower of ouards 
its Labrador airbase at Goose 3 


Weapons thus rigged are light calib 
Bren guns which can be carried «a 
by one man and operated from bipt 
mounts. The base under such heaq 
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guard is used by Canadian, Bui 


and American forces. 
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nes under WPTB permits, which 
b be freely available. 

Ytawa wants to ease the way for 
obilized men to set up in business. 
ced under pressure from this 


vithout Responsibility—But Donald 
don, chairman of WPTB, got him- 
¥ in a jam by requiring applicants 
new-business permits to sign dec- 
,ions relieving WPTB of responsi- 
ity for prov iding ge aw or 
« and acknowledge that they are 
+ entitled to goods in short supply 
cept those that are rationed). 
Not in business when quotas were 
blished, new firms are barred from 
eiving allocations of such goods. 
Danget of Evasion—WPTB quickly 
lized that it was in effect prevent- 
new firms from operating on equal 
ms With established enterprises. On 
e other hand, however, it recognized 
t if suppliers were allowed to manage 
sinment of equitable distribution in 
peir own way, the policy with regard to 
pw firms might be evaded. Favoritism 
suppliers is known to exist, espe- 
lly after quotas are filled, and it is 
red some new firms might reap part 
the overflow while others get none. 
Ottawa is considering the possibility 
abandoning quotas and setting up 
ions within which suppliers will be 
sponsible for equitable distribution. 
at would leave them free to treat 
ew firms any way they choose, 


QUEBEC STANDS ALONE 


Quebec’s throbbing economic nation- 
lim took a new curve last week as 
ier Adelard Godbout’s provincial 
overnment reaffirmed its determination 
p retain control of labor relations in ci- 
ian industries. It opposes placing the 
otrol under Ottawa’s new labor code 
BW—Jan.29°44,p118) and the National 
bor Relations Board, even though all 
ther provinces have fallen in line. 
Any compulsory collective bargaining 
greements for Quebec’s nonwar work- 
rs will be made under the province’s 
bwn authority. Workers in other prov- 
neces will secure them through NLRB. 
Quebec’s stand grooves with a trend 
oward maintaining and __ increasing 
ova Canadian supremacy in Quebec 
airs 
When the Mackenzie King govern- 
ent drafted the Order in Council set- 
ing out the new wartime labor policies 
or war industries, the provinces were 
given advance outlines and invited to 
adopt the code in nonwar industry. 
ttawa hopes that the code, enacted 
under authority granted by the War 
Measures Act, will survive the armistice 
as the cornerstone of Canada’s labor re- 
tions system, Quebec notwithstanding. 
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.On EWC Wheels, 
Axles & Mountings! 


sv. 


Moke stati table—and make 
portable equipment thous efficient and de- 
pendable, by using EWC Products. EWC Wheels, 
Axles, and Mountings are backed by over 90 years 
of qupetionen. Write for valuable engineering sug- 
9 ° 


Electric Wheel Co., Dept. BW, Quincy, Ill. 


TO YOU EXECUTIVES 
who are 


Interested in Postwar 


A practical 32 page guide to setting up 
your working program for postwar markets. 
Based on the thinking and research of promi- 
nent concerns, it contains suggestions for es- 
timating and charting markets and poten- 
tials—securing customer and prospect co- 


operation. Free. Mail this coupon today. 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 
Room 2518 

330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N.Y. 

I would like a copy of “How To Set Up A 
Plan For Your Company's Postwar Markets.” 


(FINANCE SECTION—PAGE 74) 


The creeping, but steady, advance in 

the stock market—noticeable since late 
in April—has been showing definite signs 
of accelerating and of broadening during 
the past few days, and it is evident that 
more and more traders and investors 
finally have begun to believe that pos- 
sibly unfavorable effects of invasion news 
on security prices generally have long 
since been discounted. 
@ Volume Is Heavy—This group, more- 
over, is showing a willingness to back 
up its recently acquired convictions with 
a growing stream of buying orders, and 
the cumulative effect of increased bull- 
ishness has sent price indexes to the 
highest levels since last August. 

Trading volume, also, has reached 
high levels and the Big Board once 
again is experiencing million-share days. 
© Encouraging Highs—Most encouraging 
to the Street’s bullish elements—who, 
despite earlier disappointments this year, 
have been steadfast in their belief that 
the market’s underlying trend eventu- 
ally would bring about higher prices— 
have been the new 1944 highs made re- 
| | cently by such blue chip issues as Ameri- 
|| can Tel. & Tel., Chrysler, General Mo- 
tors, and International Harvester, to 
name a few. 

Equally gratifying, too, have been the 
substantial rises—up to nine points— 
registered in recent months by stocks 
of such varied companies as Pacific 
Mills, American Sugar Refining, Bond 
Stores, American Home Products, Con- 
tinental Can, Fruehauf Trailer, Libbey- 
Owens-Ford, and R. H. Macy & Co. 
© Low Priced Stocks Active—It has also 
been evident at various times of late 


THE MARKETS 


Dow 
that considerable speculatic) } thet 
going on in the lower pric« z_ P C 
ing large profits on a “per ngs 

This was particularly Kick 
Monday of this week when . ow loc 
most active issues, which s > ea.” He 
of all volume, included on raat p it: 


ing at a price above $15 

the stocks actually sold 
$1.62-$9.87 range. 

© Restraint Prevails—It is 

that not all operators hay 
themselves to become bullish 
Quite a segment, including 1 
district's experienced professi n 
traders, still remains wary of the py 
adverse—if temporary—effects in 
news on security prices gener 11 
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HE TRADING POST 


Down Under 


- other day I had a letter from 
i; C. Morris, who signs himself 
Kick H & S Co.” of an army 
ow located “In the pages of New 
4.” Here it is, just as the sergeant 
it: 

received your January 15 edition of 
«ss Week. As usual I casually glanced 
+) the magazine, never have time to 
“ry many articles. 

page 83 I looked at the picture.* The 
pression was maybe the war is over, 


of t read the article, and was very glad that 
| marke floss Week published the picture. My 
Possit regret is that I wish I would have had 
INVasioy pany there to give those guys the 
and it filles, They look like they are big enough 


DE of n uniform. 
or here we never think of striking, but, 
¢ ip Mgporse. we are Americans. In our com- 
r | ther would either be Americans—or 
Looks like that would be a nice place 
machine-gun nest. 
‘ho are {lbp into another interesting article in ‘he 
postwar fmvine “Yank Down Under.” On page 19 
e March 31 edition, it showed where a 
al took a poke at John L. Lewis. 
yr those 4-F boys on page 83 of your 
Year vine, | would like to be after them with 
\g net. Part of the boys in this organiza- 
; gent 21 months in the European War. 
'-|. Hilo we got back to the States, we were re- 
} a furlough, although none of the boys 
ven home in over two years. We were 
ned out to the West Coast, and started 
ing recruits, 
1142 fgggeer we got those men trained, some on= 
7 soft heart and gave us a 15-day fur- 
|, just nine or ten days spent in travel 
ime, and that gave us five or six days at 
¢. Being a Tennessee Hill-Billy, I had 
to say hello and goodbye. I sure am 
Ts [am not married. 


The picture showed a milling crowd 
bughing workmen, waving and shout- 
their greetings to the cameraman, 
the following caption: Strike Brush 
itwithstanding no-strike pledges, 
k stoppages frequently hinge on trivi- 
es. Example: the four-day strike this 
k at Philadelphia’s Cramp Ship- 
ding yards launched by 42 painters, 
harged after refusal to switch from 


12 
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-brushes to spray guns unless wages 
‘commensurate with their increased 
luction, Claiming unheeded griev- 

“ ‘, the rest of the employees walked 


above) in sympathy—as they did 
¢ months ago over dismissal of one 
-thus costing a 400,000 man-hour 
5 on naval vessels. Yielding to appeals 
bovernment and union officials to re- 
e work, the crews returned, leaving 
National War Labor Board to iron 
0 their clispute. Removal of Neil Ellis, 
g-time labor relations director, was 
4 hagement’s first poststrike: action. 
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Here's hoping those guys see this letter. 
Probably they never saw men come out of a 
battle minus a leg or arm. Some of the boys 
that aren’t wounded have to be tied in bed. 
Yes, all wars are hell. Be seeing you in the 
next edition of Business Week. Tell those 
birds if they don’t like it, to enlist, come 
down under and see what they can do about 
it. 


Follow-up—Il 


Latest accession to our collection of 
warnings against the danger of reading 
public addresses prepared by someone 
else comes from ‘Texas. 

It appears that a disgruntled subordi- 
nate was assigned to prepare for his boss 
a paper dealing with a rather abstruse 
subject. When the time for its delivery 
arrived, the boss, one of those who 
didn’t read ’em first, started in on his 
neatly bound mss. After a few pages 
of graceful introduction, he turned to 
his next sheet only to find it totally 
biank except for the words, “ExTrEMPo- 
RIZE, DAMN YOU, EXTEMPORIZE!” 

The subordinate, by the way, had 
mailed in his resignation effective the 
day the paper was to be delivered. 


D.S.W.B.P.A. 


I see that Lt. Gen. William S. 

Knudsen has just been awarded the 
Armmy’s Distinguished Service Medal. 
° The general, you may remember, left 
his post as president of General Motors 
four years ago, one of the first to be 
called from industry to tackle the job 
of defense and war production. You may 
remember also that when he undertook 
the job some of today’s most vociferous 
and censorious patriots were tearing 
their shirts to keep us out of the “im- 
perialist war in Europe” and doing their 
utmost to obstruct our efforts to arm 
against the blow that eventually struck 
in December of 1941. All of which 
added substantially to the complexities 
of his job. 

In bestowing the D.S.M. on Gen- 
eral Knudsen, Under Secretary of War 
Patterson called him “master trouble- 
shooter on the biggest job the world 
has ever seen.” Fair enough! But it 
seems to me that the general rates an 
even more exclusive decoration. It 
might be called the D.S.W.B.P.A.— 
Distinguished Service Without Benefit 
of Press Agency. For it may truly be 
said of him, to paraphrase a more gifted 
author, that seldom has so much been 


done for so many with so few words. 
W.C. 
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SAVING FUEL IS 
OUR BUSINESS 


$12,714 Saved for 


ICHELIEUY 


> It’s always good 
business to save fuel. 


Now it is a good 
way to serve our 
country, too. Fuel 


Saving is a wartime 
“must.”” So there is 
a patriotic thrill to- 
day for plant owners 
and engineers who 
can make a genuine reduction in fuel con- 
sumption. This is especially so when lower 
costs are accompanied by labor savings and 
improvements in boiler room efficiency. 

This happened at the plant of Sprague 
Warner-Kenny, home of the famous Richelieu 
brand of quality foods. Steam formerly cost 
62 cents per thousand pounds. After installing 
Iron Fireman it cost only 26} cents—58 
per cent saving. Fuel and labor savings 
amount to $12,714 a year! 

America is a stronger nation because of 
the job Iron Fireman is doing in the Sprague 
Warner-Kenny plant. America would be still 
Stronger if a way could be found to make your 
plant more efficient. Perhaps it can be done. 
Will you give us a chance to study your plant 
at our risk? Iron Fireman Manufacturing 
Co., 3152 W. 106th St., Cleveland 11, Ohio. 
Plants at Portland, Oregon; Cleveland, 
Ohio ; Toronto, Canada. Dealers everywhere. 


IRON FIREMAN 


Automatic Coal Stokers 
The Machine that Made Coal an Automatic Fue! 


Sprague Warner-Kenny supplies 60,000 grocers. Ite 
head, Mr. Nathan Cummings, has achieved phenom 


x 


ermal success through his ability not only to build a 
progressing organization, but also through his skill in 


eliminating waste. His eelection of Iron Fireman fring 
is a typical example of his ingenuity. 


THE TREND 


ARMS AFTER THE INVASION 


For the first time in months, War Production Board 
Chairman Donald Nelson reports a lag in munitions pro- 
duction—“3°%, below schedule in April.” The comparison 
reminds us of the to-do started around this time last 
year about the failure of arms output to hit “schedule” at 
that time. But there’s a big difference between then 
and now; in the intervening twelve months we turned 
out more munitions than in the whole three years be- 
fore. Now, with 100 billion dollars of arms behind us, 
we're adding another 4.5 billions of output each month— 
more than all the rest of the world—and we’ve already 
just about finished a 25-billion-dollar program for con- 
struction and tooling of plants and bases. 


¢ Perhaps the present munitions situation is best epit- 
omized by the fact that April production fulfilled all 
the “must” programs—landing craft, key aircraft, heavy 
trucks, artillery shells, air-borne electronics—while all the 
lag was in less urgent arms. The inference is that sub- 
stantially all the weapons really needed are being turned 
out, if, indeed, they have not already been accumulated. 
Also, the number and scope of cutbacks is growing—not 
only in combat vehicles, small arms ammunition, escort 
vessels, and the like, but even in several types of combat 
aircraft. 

Of course, the whole point right now—as for at least 
the last six months—is that, because more is wanted of 
so many munitions, total schedules are up despite cut- 
backs; and aggregate arms output is “scheduled” to rise 
another 10% by the end of the year. 

The programs for more landing craft and for masses 
of superfortresses bulk large in the over-all expansion. The 
most recent sharp step-up in needs has been for big guns 
(BW—May27’'44,p9)—and that has actually been a series 
of increases, involving not only the guns, but also vehicles 
to move them, shells to fire, steel containers for the shells, 
and tools for the plants to make these. The big question 
now is: In the light of the vast production so far, of which 
so little has been used, how many rising programs—new 
needs—can still turn up? 


¢ A realistic answer can come only from the course of 
the war. Production strategy is, of necessity, geared to 
military strategy, and vice versa. An invasion break- 
through to Germany’s borders would be a clear-cut sign 
that production is more than sufficient; a sharp setback 
would indicate its inadequacy. For, in a measure, there 
are always better weapons—let alone simply additional 
weapons—that can be made, and obsolescence is a big 
factor in our continuing military “requirements.” 

So, invasion may bring big cutbacks, or it may biing 
big new arms needs—and it may be weeks, if not months, 
after the start of invasion before we can decide-which, or 


come to real conclusions on the timing anc! hand 
the reconversion that will come with victory in By 
What must be considered now—particul with 
son’s plaint about “3% below schedule” in 
well we can handle any new shifts in mu: 


nd~is 
tions ng 
© Manpower has long since become the bixzest gy 
factor in any production assessment, and continuing 
provement of efficiency is, in turn, at the |ieart of 
labor balance-sheet. Thus, in the past few months, g 
yards have managed to maintain output with 5% f 
workers, and aircraft plants have advanced | nage ¢ 
put 20% while losing 10% of their jobrosters. 

These payroll declines, along with releases of } 
from cut-back bullet, tank, and rifle plants, contriby 
heavily to the over-all drop of 800,000 in factory jobs 
tween November and April. Yet several labor-short ing 
tries also lost workers in this period. Such key ling 
the big gun program as foundries, forge shops, and 
like are particularly hard up for personnel. ‘Ihe point 
that manpower is still too tight in general for surply 
in some spots to offset shortages in others. And, in{ 
aggregate, such factors as the drafts the return of wo 
to their homes, and the dropping out of older per 
are, at least, offsetting the effect of such favorable de 
opments as improved efficiency, the return of some vetg 
ans to jobs, and the arrival of some youngsters at work 
age. So the manpower situation remains about as tig 
as it was. 

Probably much of that 3% lag behind the April mu 
tions schedule could be made up if the sense of urgen 
that surrounded all war output a year ago returned; } 
probably only a change in the war outlook could p 
duce that. On the other hand, it seems unlikely th 
any major push could be made along the whole prod 
tion front without involving new and more stringa 
control of manpower distribution. It would even be dif 
cult just to effect any sharp change in emphasis amon 
weapons on the basis of invasion experience. 


e In short, our capacity to produce munitions and o 
needs for them are fluctuating in a narrow range, partic 
larly with both capacity and needs shifting unevent 
under the impact of war experience and manpower sip 
ply. Hence the jagged, up-and-down character of tle 
munitions curve (cover chart). Success in the invasion 

which industry's output has done so much to insur 
can bring a letdown in that curve; but the first respon 
to a setback would have to be a difficult shifting in te 
components of the munitions total, rather than any brad 
increase in that total. 
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